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I. An EN GUIRY whether the Kingdom of 
France, from the Eſtabliſh ment of that Monarchy, 
has been an Hereditary or Hective State. 


I. ADISssERTATION on the OATHS of 
the Ancients 3 under the following Heads: x. By 
what Gods the Ancients were uſed to ſwear. 2. The 

different Ceremonies obſerv'd in their Oaths. 3. The 
_ "Uſe. they made of them - Civil 1 h 4. Their 
Religious Obſervation, of them, The Horror 
they conceiv'd againſt thoſe who openly violated 
them; or who, by captious Interpretations, pretended - 
to evade the Force of them, Cc. 

Il. A Diss ERTATION concerning the 
Monuments which ſupply'd the Defect of Wai T ix 
nt the Fin Hiſorian: 
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Done into E. 75 from the rn of Literature 
of the Rh Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres at Paris. a 
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Rur Hono ABLE 


PETER Lord Kio, 


Baron of ace in the Cuuniy 
of Surrey; Lord Hieb Chancellor 
England]; and one of His Majeſty's 
-» Moſt Honourable Privy Council. 


My Logp, 


HE Three Diſſerta- 
ions I here take the 
Liberty to dedicate ' 


to Your Lordſhip, ran upon 
A ol, diffe- 


17 


different M. atters, 6 con- 


tain ſome Things, that re- 


quire Skill and: Knowledge 
in Higlory, Cruick, Philology, 
Divinity and Ethicks. Now 
where could I find a better 
Judge of thoſe different Sci- 


ences, than Your Lordſhip ? , 


And what better Patron could 
the Abbots VE RTOrT and 
ANSELM have choſen for 
themſelves, than That to 


whom I have the Honour to 
addreſs myſelf 2 


I want their great Parts, 
lively Genius, and eloquent 


Pens, to ſpeak of the great 
Merit 
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Merit of Your Lordfhi p'; 


Veracity, Three Vertnes moſt 


commonly aſcribed to my 


* Country-Men, will make up 


the Want of the Three firſt 


. Qualifications. 


Therefore, I cannot for- 
bear ſaying, that when His 
Majeſty was pleaſed to deli- 
yer the Seals of the Realm 
into the Hands of Your 
Lordſhip ; every Body ap- 
proved of that Choice : For 


* The Szuitzers. 


A4 "i 


but I flatter myſelf, that 
Plain - Dealing, Fidelity and 


Fa m_ 


they very well knew. that 
Your Lordſhip is not only an 
abſolute Scholar, but alſo a 
moſt upright, incorruptible, 
and affable Man; whoſe 
polite Learning and eaſy Ac- 
ceſs, do equally charm all 
thoſe who have the Honour to 

approach Your Lordſhip. | 


But I muſt ſtop here, leſt 
F ſhould offend Your Lord- 
hip by the Recital of Your 
own Vertues. And J humbly 
beg of You, My Lorp, to 
be pleaſed to accept of theſe 
Three Diſſertations, as an 

Inſtance 


[ ix ] 
Inſtance of the Deſire and 


Ambition I have to approve 
myſelf, 


«May it Pleaſe Your Lordſhip, 


Tour Lordſhip”s 
Moſt Devoted, 
Moft Obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


Yr 


PASCHOUD, 
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or THE 12 ” A 
TRANSLATOR. 


27 the Subject and Date 
be Firſt Diſſertation, 
tis viſible that the Abbot. 
8 de Vertot compos d it, in 
order to open the Eyes of the French 
concerning the Hereditary + Succeſſion 
of their Monarchy, Moſt, if not 
all, of them believe, that the Prince, 
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l King, in a dir Line, muſt 
fee Bim preferably 10 the other 
Princes of the Royal Blood, in a 
collateral Line ; And this they look 
po as 8 Salick Law, and 


as an \unalterable and irrevocable 


| 9 fundamental Maxim of State. Even 


their greateſt Men and moſt famous 


Miniſters of State are poſſeſſed with 
* this Opinion: When the Allies, ang 
oo eſpecially the Engliſh, demanded at 

' the Peace of Utrecht, that the King 


of Spain ſhould renounce all the Pre- 


tenſions he might claim on the Crown 
of France, c. M. De Torcy, in 
Letter to the late Lord . 
broke, ſays, ** All thoſe Renuncia- 


«- #jons mere of no - Uſe, as being 


13 contrary 10 the —— Laws 
| I. N ee E: France : Which 


cc do 


- 


4 40 not permit any ' other pmb 1 
ce - hy King, wither; be, "who 'is the 


. goareft Relation to thr dece 
= King, in a'"direff Line.” Bui 
this Diſſertation confirtes and ſubworts 
all . Prepoſſeſſions. As for Ex- 
ample, and to improve, as I ſuppoſe, : 

the Notions x our Author, the At 
De Verot: F the French Kg 

Lewis the XVth, had happened to 
die (which I dont at all wiſp, for 
. ſeveral good | Reaſons) this Diſſemu⸗ 
tion demonſtrates, that the Duke Re- 
gent might, and, by Nirtue of my 
Philip's Renunciation, ought, 
King of France, Þreferably to the yy | 
of Spain; and that in ſuch' a Caſe; 
=_ French Men, who had ſubmit- 
ted themſelves to him, had therein 
d but agreeably to the antient 
e and cases of the French, 
1 abi | 
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. mur perhaps. better than thoſs 
2 fundamental Laus ſo much 
ralked in theſe latter Times. Aud 
6 this Diſſertation might have ſaved 


"gr oat of Hed Exper. 


as 4. Second Diſforiation.. are con- c 
W ſuch fine Principles and Exams 


* ples, | as might make moſt C briſtians F 
afbamed, The greateſt Part of the Fe- 
* - ſuits, and other Abettors of looſe Morals, 
Will not fi nd their Account therein. And 


I dare ſay, this Diſſertation is fitter to. 
render Men good and honeſt, than the 


| 7 Ee. 


10 s 10 1 the Ne | 
© Thar if . theſe: Diſſertations. ate 
ent of, I have yet by me "ſeveral 
others, 1 
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others, which I will communicate is 
the Publick, and which, I dare ſay, , {| 
will be found very curious and divert= 
ing. I have picked and choſen them v.31 
out of the great Number of thoſe, 
which are contained in the Memoirs of 
Literature of the Royal Academy of 
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Little-Chelſea, Dec. 9. 
1725. 15 , 
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ENQUIRY, 


Whether the 


Kingdom of FRANCE, 
From the 
Eſtabliſhment of that M n, 
Has been an 


Hereditary or Elective STAT K. 
By the Abbot D prog rages / 
| 4 27. 1717. 


r AAAS L.A 


72 which has been 2 
treated of by ous moſt learned 
Criticks, and which has hitherto 
been the Occaſion of various 
Opinions but, according to my Mind, they 
may be reduced to Three Chief Ones. 
According to the firſt Opinion, the French 
Crown has always becn Hereditary in-the Three 


Races. . The * Hotman, in his Franco 
„ n, 
5 4 
n 


9 a : "oh 
Gallia ; Du Haillan in his General Hiſtory 6 
France; and Larrey, of whom we haye an 
Hiſtory of England, in his Differtation about 
the Origin of Parliaments ; de, onthe contrary, 
pretend, That under the Two Firſt Races this 
Crown was mercly Elective. 

Father Daniel, in order to reconcile ſo dif- 
ferent Opinions, thinks, that one muſt diſtin- 
guiſh the. Times, and the ſeveral Epochas of the 
Monarchy. „He aſſefts, That the Form of 
Government has not been the ſame under the 
Three Races; that the Crown was purely 
Hereditary under the Firſt Race; Elective under 

the Second; and that it became again Hereditary 
under the Third. | 
Such is the Opinion which that Learned 
Hiſtorian pretends to eſtabliſh, in a particular 
Diſſertation, which is to be found in the Firſt 
Volume of his French Hiſtory. | 
Ihis Diſſertation has been the Cauſe, that the 
Abbot. Des Tuilleries has compoſed another, 
under the Title of Exylication of The Election of 
the antient Kings of France; Wherein he 
affirms againſt Father Daniel, That the King- 
+8 dom of France was no leſs Elective under the 
EF . firſt Race of our Kings, than under the Second; 
1 nor leſs Hereditary under the Second, than 
| under the Firſt. ' But he pretends at the fame 
Time, not only, that none were elected but 
of the Reigning Family; but alſo, that the | 
Eldeſt of that Family were always preferred to f 
all others: The ſame Principle or Motive, ſays 
q M. Des 


e hs 
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M. Des Tmillertes, p. 18. which induced rhe 4 + 


French 70 refuſe for their Rings any other than 
rhe Sons of their Monarchs, did equally engage 
them, in order to avoid Diſtords and Diſſen- 


frons, to chooſe them always accordimg as the 
Order of their Birth did appoint or deſign them 


fo reign. By theſe Reſtrictions, M. Des Tuil- 
feries, falls again into the firſt Opinion of thoſe 
who maintain a Lineal and Hereditary Succeſſion 
in the Three Races, and he differs only from 
their Opinion by his Elocution, calling Election, 
what was, as he owns it himſelf, but a irre 
Conſent ofthe Great Men, and which did not even 
require any Deliberation :thele are his own Words; 
for if there was neither Debate nor Voting, 
as he tells us at. the End of his Treafiſe, tis 
alſo certain, that there was no Election, becauſe 
the Eldeſt of the reigning Line were neceſſatily 
to be Elected, and ſuch a Neceſſity excludeth 
the Liberty, which conſtitutes the Eſſence of 


Election. p 


Such are almoſt the different Opinions which 
divide our Criticks. But I am bold enough topro- 
pole another Syſtem, and which is partly con- 
trary to thoſe different Opinions, and which I 
look upon as a new Sort of Diſcovery, and 


therefore ought to ſuſpend the more our Belief: 
But Proots muſt decide of it. However; I un- 


dertake to prove againſt Hotman and his 
Adherents, that the French Crown under the 
firſt Race, has always been Hereditary, wherein 
my Opinion and Proofs agree with thoſe of 


By 4735 Father 


4 


Father Daniel 3 but at the ſame Time, 1 maitt- 


9 


tain againſt the ſame Father Daniel, That in 
this firſt Race, that Hereditary Succeſſion did 


not exclude a true Right 


of Election: and, on 


the other fide, I hope to demonſtrate, againſt 
the Opinion of M. Des Tuilleries, That this 
Right of paſſive Election, did not belong to the 
ſole Perſon of the eldeſt Son of the reigning 
Houle, as that learned Critick pretends; but that 


in a certain 


have often been made, without any R 


the Choice of the Nation might 
ferently upon all the Princes of the Royal Blood, 
egree; and that thoſe Elections 


fall indit- 


ard hadi 


to the ruling Line, and to the Rank of ic Prince 


who was Elected. 


In the Second Patt of this Diſcourſe, I will 


treatof the Form of Government obſerved during 


the ſecond Race; and I will endeavour to prove, 
againſt Father Daniel, and M. Des TuiHertes. 
that there were equally, as in the firſt Race, both 
Heredity in the reigning Houſe, and Election, 
in relation to the fole Princes of the Blood, who 


might be Co 


tors in thoſe Elections. 


And laſtly,” I will endeavour to prove; in 
my Third Part, That thoſe Uſes and Cu- 
ſtoms have been equal] y obſerved under the 


third Race, in relation to Hereditary Suc- 
ceſſion, whereby they are become Funda- 
mental Laws of. the State; and that the only 
Difference that has heen introduced into it, is, 
that Hingh Capet, the Head of that third Race, 
and his fitſt Succeſſors Philip I. being excepted, 


m 
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in .orderto prevent among their Children, the Di- 


viſions which do but too often ariſe in an Election, 
did, even in their Litc-time, uſe the provident 
Care, to take their eldeſt Sons into Partnerſhip 
of the Crown, by the Great Mens Conſent, 


which inſenſibly deſtroy'd the Right of Elo 


ction; and by that publick Device, the Lineal 
and Aenatick Succeſſion, as Juriſcunſiuts call 
it, and ſuch as it is obſerved even now from 
Seven hundred Years, has been eſtabliſhed by little 
and little as a Fundamental Law in the rejgning 
Houſe, 

This is my Scheme : but before I proceed any 
further, I hy That I would not have under- 


taken to handle this Queſtion about rhe Succet- 


ſion to the Crown, if the ſame Matter had not 


been already treated of in publick Writing, by 


Antient and Modern Authors. After ſuch a 
Proteſtation, I beg Jeave to lay, That tis very 


difficult to acquire a perfect Knowledge of the 


Hiſtory of a Nation, unleſs we trace it back to 
its firſt Origin, and are careful ta be fully ac- 
quainted with the Principles of its Government; 


fox except we are well apprized of what happencd 


in the Foundation of a State, we ate often apt 
to take Cuſtoms which have vary d, or ſome fin- 
gular Events, as ſo many Fundamental Laws, and 
even Infraftions of the Law, for the Law itſelf. 
Now in order to avoid that Inconvenience, and 
clearly to eftablifh the Succeffion of rhe Crown 
during the Two firſt Raccs, I think it, would 


be neceſſaty to go back to the firlt French Kings, 
B 3 "= 
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* which reigned on the other Side of the Rhine, 


and to inquire into their Deſcents or Genealogy, 
as far as antient Hiſtory can lead us. 
But nor to ſpeak of the Kings Genebaudes 


and Mallobandes, whoſe Anceſtors and Poſte- 


rity are unknown to us; certain it* is, That 
Eſatech did reign over the French, about the 
Year' 285. when the Emperor Maximianus 
reſtored Genebaudes to the Throne, and granted 
Peace to Eſatech: That Aſcaric and Radaga- 
fas reigned after him: That Priam ſucceeded 
to them; that this Prince was Father of Max- 


comir, and Marcomir of Pharamomd. Proſper 


relates in his Chronicle, that he docs not think 
any Hiſtorian can go higher as to this Houſe, 
than to Priam ; Priamus quidam reguat in francid, 
guantum altius colligere potuimus. An old 
Manuſcript of the Salick Law, ſays, that Pha- 


ramond had Two Sons, * Clenus and Clodion: 
Pharamundus genut Cleo & Cludiono. is not 


known what became of Clenus; but as for 
Chodton, he ſucceeded to Pharamond, Merovee, 
a Relation of Clodim reigned after him, and 
Childeric, eldeſt Son to Merovee, was his Suc- 


ceſſor. Clovis, as Aimoin ſays, fuccceded to 


his Father Childeric, by an Hereditary Right; 
Fluic hereattario jure ſuccelſit ſupraghttus Clode- 


* 
7 7 
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De hujus ſtirpe quidem Meroyeum Regem fuiſſe aſ- 
erunt. Cujus filius fuit Childericus, Greg. J. 2. c. 9 
rancos Reges crinitos _ le creayiſſe de prima, & ut irs 

gicam nabiliori ſuorum familia. 55 
, [yl ven 
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deus. Gregory of Tours, the antienteſt of our 
Hiſtorians, and who lived under the Reign of 
thoſe Grandſons of Cloves, ſpeaking of the Be- 
ginnings of our Nation which are fo dark, ſays, 
That the French did create to govern them, "mn 
« ſome hairy Kings of the Firſt and moſt Noble 6. 
Family amongſt them; and to ſhew that the In. 
heritance was already eſtabliſhed in it, he adds, -4 
Of which Family was King Cue. Aud if to | 4 
the Authority of fo ancient an Hiſtorian of our 1 

| 


_ 


own Nation, we add the Teſtimony of Fo- 
rcigners, it will be found in Agathias, a Con- , 4 
temporary Author, that the Law. of the French, 4&1 
did call the Children of Kings to the Succet- 1. 
ſion of the Crown. Patria Lex, fays he, We 
{peaking of the young Theobald, Son of Theo- 99 

, 

| 


> 
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debert, eum ad regnum vocabat And to 
ſtrengthen the Teſtimony of a Greek Hiſtorian, + 3 
by the Opinion of a Latin Author, who is 9 
almoſt as antient, we read in St. Gregory the 
Great, Homil. 10. in Evang. That among the 
French, as well as among the Perſiuus, there 
was nothing but Birth that made them Kings, 
In Perſarum, Francorumque terra reges genere 
prodeumt, lays that Holy Pope. 
But to return to Hiſtorical Fats and Proofs, | 
* Clovis was but Fifteen Years old when he ſuc- " 2 


2 * 
ad on 


” a "_ 


B 4 ceeded | 

According to the Opinion and Chronology of Father 1 
Daniel, Clovis was born in 466. Aſcended the Throne in 1 . 
| 


481. Entred into Gaz! in 486. died in 1m. The fifth +: 

Council of Orl-ans was held, in 549, in the 33th Year of 

the Reign of Ch/ldcberr Son and Succeſſor of Clovis. 4 
| Taks 
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ceeded the King his Father. It the Election had 
been open to all the Lords and Chiefs of the Na- 
tion, would they have preferred a young Man, f 
15 Years old, to ſo many Captains, who were 
then at the Head of that Warlike Nation? Thar 
Prince dying after the Conqueſt f moti Part of 
the Gauls, the four Princes his Sons, divided 
amongſt themſelves the whole Body of the 
Monarchy. Quatuor e jus filtt regnum e jus acci- 
piunt, ſays Gregory of Tours, lib. 2. c. 27. & iuter 
fe equd lance arvidunt. How can ſuch a Diviſion 
made by thoſe four Princes, be reconciled with 
a State whercin the Right of Election is received, 
and whercin they might have had ſuch formi- 
dable Competitors? Clotharius the Firſt of that 
Name, and the laſt of thoſe Princes, by the 
Death of his Brothers, who died without Malc 
Iſſue, re- united in himſelf the whole Body of the 
Monarchy, which his Children, after his Death, 
again divided aniongſt themſelves, leaving, as an 
Hiſtorian ſays, his Body to the Earth, and his 
States to his Children; Corpus terræ, regnum 
flirts relinguens: But an irretragable Argument 
to prove that the Crown was abſolutely Hcredi- 
tary, is, that Chiſpenc I. Son of that ſame 


— 
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on 40 thoſe 38 Vears, and it will remain 511. 
ceording to Gregory, lib. 2. c. 42. Clovis lived 45 Years ; 
fo that he muſt be 5 about the Vear 466. 70 | | 
ö tis rei * 30 Years, vgs. * the ſame Hiſtorian ; 
o that he began to reign, v de was 15 Years 0 
about the Year 381. g Ny: os 


Clotharius, 


wes £7 
* 


. 
Chtharius, being dead, the Freneh ſet on the 
Throne his Son, who was ſcarce Four Months 
old, and acknowledged him for their Sovereign, 
as may be ſeen in Gregory of Taurs, lib. 7. 
Priares quoque de reguo Chilperici, ut erat Anſd- 
valdus, & reliqui ad filium ejus qui erat, ur 
ſuperius diximus, quatuor menſium ſe collegernnt 

m Clotiarum Vocitaverunt. | 
A Fact which is fo poſitive, and a Proof which 
is ſo preciſe, necd no Commentary. Did it 

. ever come into any Body's Thoughts, in an 
Aſſembly called for an Election, and in a Nation 
abounding with Warlike Generals, to clect as 
their King, à Child of Four Years Old, if the 
Crown was not Hereditary? And as a further 
Proof that the French were inviolably attached 
to the Blood of their Kings, is, that Grimoald, 
Son of the Elder Pepin, and Mayor of the Palace 
ot Auſtraſia, having deposd the young King 
Dagobert, who was yet a Child, and ſet up in his 
room his own Son called Chrilabert ; the People 
of Auſtraſia arreſted both the Father and the Son, 
and conducted them, loaded with Chains, to 

 Clows II. King of Neuſtria, who condemned 
the Father to Death. Franc: vero indignantes 
Grimoaldo inſidias parant, eumgrue captum Regt 
Francorum Clodoue ad condemnandum deducunt, 
ab reatum quem in Domiumm ſium exercuerat- 
vitam valido mortis cruciatu finmmt. : 
And if we tollow the Series of our Hiſtory, 
we ſhall find at every Step, ſome new Proofs, 
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the reigning Family. 


de would eſtabliſh the Scat of his Dominion at 


. late, that ſuch a thing ſhould happen, as 


did not hinder him from ſucceeding to the King 


Fel » 


that the Crown was, at it were, tied folely to 


An Adventurer, named Cola and who 
called himſelf Clotaire's Son, having drawn to 
himſelf a powerful Party in France, and boaſt- 
ing to Maß nulphus, Biſhop of Bourdeaux, that 


Parts; „God forbid, anſwered that. wife Pre- 


* long as there ſhall be in France ſome Prince 
% of the Royal Blood;” which is a moſt certain 
Proof, that the Crown was tied to that illu- 
ſtrious and venerable Blood. Nunquam, ait 
Pontifex, as Gregory of Tours relates, tu iſta 
mmpediente Chriſto complebis, quam diu quiſpiam 
Regii ſuperfuerit ſanguinis. 

Theobald the Toung, Son to Theodebert, al. 
ready named, was born paralytick, and fo weak, 
that during his whole Reign, he was conti- 
nually dying; and ncvertheleſs his Infirmities 


Wis Father. If the Crown had been Elective, 
had our Anceſtors, who where then ſo War- 
like, no other Perſon in the Nation to chuſe 
for their Sovereign, but a Man who never had 
the Uſe of his Limbs ? 

Dagobert II. being dead, and the Mayors 


of the Palace being Maſters of the Govern- 
ment, they were, notwithſtanding their uſurped 
Power, always torced to place on the Throne 
ſome Prince of the Royal Blood. Ramfroy, 


WhO was then Mayor, did, accordingly, take + 
out 


15 . 
out of the Cloyſter, a Monk of that illuſtrious 
Family, called in the Convent, Brother Daniel, 
and ſet him upon the Throne of Neuſtria, 
under the Name of Chi/perick II. Now 1 ask 
any unprejudiced Perſon, If the Hereditary 
Succeſſion had not been an inviolable Law 
then, and if the Crown® had not belonged 
ſolely to the Family of Clovis, whether, in 
ſo vaſt a Kingdom as Frante wes then, which 


reached from the Veſtern Ocean to the Rhetian- 


Hills, and from the Alps to the Pyrenean Hills: 
- Whether, I ſay, in ſo many States and Pro- 
vinces, which then made up our Monarchy, 
the Chiefs and Noblemen of France, being 
Maſters of. chuſing to themſelves a Sovereign, 
would have preferred to ſo many great Gene- 
rals, whoſe Names and Exploits are handed 
down to us, ſometimes a Paralytick, ſometimes 
a ſucking Child, or a Monk, who muſt be 
forced to abandon his moſt holy Engage- 
ments ? 

If the Crown had been Elective, why did not 
the French give it rather to Zrchmoald, to the 
two Pepins, to Charles Martel, who all of them 
were great Generals, and under whoſe Miniſtry 
the Kingdom did exccedingly flquriſh? _ 

So truc it is, that the French, according to 


the Example of the Germans, whoſe Poſtetity . 


they were, did always chuſe their King out of 
the reigning Family: Reges ex nobilitate, as 


Tacitus ſays, and their Generals by way of 


Fientian, and for the Sake of their Abilities : 
Duces 


C2 


old I 
Dues verdex birtute ſumunt. The Mayors ofthe 
Palace were Elected by the French alone; ie. by 


the Body of the Nobility : They themſclves made 


Choice of the General, under whoſe Banner they 
were tofight. Fredeg arius has even tranſmitted to 
us the Form of that Election: But as for our Kings, 
they muſt be born fo the Purple, they muſt be 
Princes of the Blood; and even it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in Marculph's Formul:z, the Name 


of Kings was often given to them, as ſoon as 


they were born. In a Word, if we look on 
the firſt Part of our Hiſtory, and on the firſt Race 
of our Kings, we ſhall find thercin, 36 Kings 
who reigned, either in Neuſtria or Auſtraſia, 
in the Space of 333 Years, and who- were all of 
the Poſterity of King Merovens ; wherefore, 


that Race has been called Merovingiana ; and' 


yet the French, during fo long an Interval of 


Time, and in ſuch hard Circumſtances, wherein 


fome pretend, that there were in the ruling 


Family none but Minors, or weak and infirm 


Princes, did never prefer the greateft Captains, 
to thoſe Minors, or pretended — and infirm 
Princes: And, therefore, I take this to be an 
unqueſtionable Proof, that the Crown was 


Hereditary. 
But what do the Sticklers for the pretended 


and imaginary Right of Election, oppoſe to ſo 


many authentick Proofs? On what Foundation, 
and on what Arguments do Hotman, Du Hail. 
lan, and Larrey, pretend to eſtabliſh their 


Syſtem? They fay, That all the Kings of France, 


down 
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down to 2 Cape Capet, have been Elected by the 4 
French; as they aſſert, did keep to them · 3 
ſelves that Right and Privilege ot Electing, 9 
Baniſhing, and Depoſing their Kings : Theſe 
are almoſt their own Words, But what In- 255 
ſtances do they give of it? They alledge for the 
firſt Race, the Example of Childeric 1. Clous's 
Father, againſt whom the French revolted, and 
that of Chilaeric III. a young Prince, the laſt of 
that firſt Race, whom Pepin the Short depoſed; 
as if one or two Examples recorded in our 
Hiſtory, were ſuſficient to lay the Foundation of | 
2 Right; and ſome few Scditions and tranſitory 3 
Rebellions, could be a Precedent againſt the , 
Fundamental Laws of a State, and the conſtant ; 
Practice of many Ages. Juſtas if, when the Que- 
ſtion is about the Opinion of an Author, any one 
ſhould oppoſe to his Principles, clearly explained 4 
in a Hundred different Paſſages, a ſingle Paſlage 1 
of the ſame Anthor, and drawn from a Place _ 


wherein the ſame Matter is not expteſly treated 
of. It is true, that the French, who had not yet 
formed their Government into a complete 
Monarchy, being offended at the diſſolute Man- N 
ners of CHilaeric I. did drive him away, and | | 
placed in his Room the Patrician c_Zgidins, 4 
who commanded in that Part of Gaul which 
was yet ſubject to the Roman Empire; but one 
of the Authors who relates this Event, and was 
very well acquainted with the Cuſtoms of the | 
Nation, does not omit to obſerve, that ſuch a Re- } 
yolt wasas odious ay unjuſt ; Franci relicis Chil. | 
WIT: derico 
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derico c Agidinm Principem Romanorum elevu- 


Vverumt ſuper ſe Regem, tenentes conſilium nom 


bonum, nimiſque inutile & abſurdum. Which 
is a Proof, that ſuch an Undertaking. of thoſe 


Franks, tho' they were not then form'd into a 
fettled Monarchy; was looked upon as unjuſt 


and extraordinary, with regard to the Ulages 


and Cuſtoms of the Nation: 
As for the forced Abdication bf CHilder ic III. 


tis well known, that this young Prince was op- 


poſed by the Cabal of Pepin the Short, Mayor 
of the Palace, who uſurped the Throne of his 
Maſter; and we do not think fit to ſay any 
Thing more of the Son of Charles Martel, and 
of the Father of Charlemain. Let it lufficr, that 
we have proved, that all the Kings of the firſt 
Race, deſcended from the Family of Merobeus, 
and the Blood of (: And this does un- 
queſtionably cſtabliſh the Hereditary Succeſſion 


in the reigning Family. But tis no less true, 


that theſe Princes did not aſcend the Throne but 


by the Choice of the Nation; infomuch that 


there were, at the ſame Time, both Succeſſion 
and Election. Succeſſion as to the reigning 
Family, as we have ſaid; and Election, as to the 
ſeveral Princes, whom the chief Men of the 
State and of the Natioſl ſelected from the Royal 


Family, to aſcend the Throne of the French 


Monarchy : And this is the Second Head I haye 
undertaken to prove. 

Father Daniel having mentioned the Opinion 
of Du Haillan,, as to the Right of Election 
during 


* 
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during the firſt Race; adds, „Other Authors, 
© on the contrary, pretend, that the French 
« Empire was even then Hereditary, as it is 
« now ; that the Sons of the Kings, according 
to the Uſage of the Nation, did ſuceced to 
« their Fathers; that for want of Male Iſſue, 
c the Brothers did ſuccced, and for want of 
« theſe, the neareſt Relations. I take, ſays 
Father Daniel, this ſecond Opinion to be 
very true; and that of Du Haillan to be 
« yery falſe, at lcaſt as to the firſt Race.” "Theſe 
are the Words of this Modern Hiſtorian. 

For my Part, I look upon thoſe Two Pro- 
poſitions to be cqually falſe, I have juſt now 
proved againſt Du Haillan, that from the Be- 
ginning of the Monarchy, and even before the 
Franks had croſſed the Rhine, the Crown was 
Hereditary. It remains to prove againſt Father 
Daniel, as to that firſt Race, that although that 
Crown was Hereditary, yet it was nor Here- 
ditary as it is now, as Father Daniel aſlerts; and 
that the French ſubmitted themſelves, as we do 
now, to prefer the Sons to the Brothers, and 
the Brothers to the Couſins, and to the ncareſt 
Relations. In a Word, that the Natfon had 
kept to itſelf the Right of chooſing out of the 
reigning Family that Prince who ſcemed the 
fitteſt for Governing, without-having any regard 

ts the Line and Degree he was in. This | am 
to prove, and [ hope to convince my Readers 
of the Truth thereof, not only by a Scrics of 
rr. in Facts, but even by very formal Laws, 
o {ur- 
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furniſhed to us by the firſt Kings of the ſecond | 


Race, and which had no other Foundation, as 


it will appear, but on Cuſtoms and Uſes that 
were conſtantly obſerved during the firſt Race. 


As we have run through the whole Hiſtory 
of the firſt Race, in order to eſtabliſh the Here- 
ditary Right of that Family in the reigning Houle, 


ve muſt turn back, in order to diſintangle there, 
at the ſame Time, the Right of Election; and we 


will begin by Meroveus the Head of that Race, 


and Cladions Succeſſor. 
It is proved by Hiſtory, that Clodion had two 


Sons, who outlived him, but did not ſucceed 


him. Priſcus, a Contemporary Author, relates, 


6 That one of the Reaſons why Attila King, of the 
Huus, ſell upon the Cauls, with that innumerable 


Multitude of Barbarians he had along with him; 
was, the Diſcord there was amongſt the Children 
of Clodion after his Death. Francos bello laceſ- 


ſendi occaſiomem ei ſubminiſtrat Regis illorum 


obitus & de regno inter liberos jus orta diſſentio 
And yet none of them reigned in France; for 


it was Mero eus who was Elecdted: Quo de- 
funtio Meroveus ad regendum popudum eligitur. 


And that Meroveus was looked upon as being 
related to Clodion ; De bujus ftirpe quidam Me 
rovenm Regem fuiſſe aſſerunt, as Gregory ot 
Tours relates it, lib. 2. C. 9. It was not then 
the Degree of Birth which regulated the Order 
of Succeſſion. 

But as the French Monarchy was then, 


BU were, * in its Infancy, let us paſs to 


thoſc 
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thoſe Times where tis eaſier to perceive "the 
conſtant Form of our Government, © © 
Every-body knows, that in the Time of 
Clovis, Grandſon to Merovens, there were 
ſeveral French Kings among the Gauls. Sige- 
bert King of Coln, Ragnacarius King of Cam- 
bray, Regnomer King of Mans Cararic, but the 
Situation of whoſe Dominions is unknown, yet 
were all of them related to C/oviz, and of the 
ſame Family, as Gregory of Tours ſays. Tho” 
Chuis had embraced Chriſtianity, yet being 
ſtill Ambitions, and Blood-thirſty, as moſt 
Conquerors arc, he reſolved to be rid of al! 
thoſe Princes. He begun by Jigebert King of 
Coin; he addrefled himſelf to * Son, and ſent 
him Word, That if the King his Father ſhould 
die, he would willingly ufe his Intereſt to make 
him his Succeſſor. S- le moreretur, rectè fili 
tum amicitia noftra Regnum illius redderetur. 
Chloderic, Sigebert's Son, underſtood eaſily the 
Meaning of thoſe Words; and to that cruel Son 
cauſed his Father to be murdered when he was 
Hunting. Clovis treated him juſt in the ſame 
manner; for not long after, he cauted him to 
be aſſaſſinated by other Ruffians. After that 
he went into Sizebert's Dominions, and there 
called an Aſſembly, wherein he ſet forth the 
Murder of the Father and of the Son, and then 
demanded, that being related to thoſe Two 
Princes, they ſhould chuſe him for their King; 
which the Great Men of the State, andthe whole 


4 ation, conſented to. Franciſti, plandentes 
C tam 
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tam palmis quan. vocibrs,, cum clipes evefiun 
ſuper ſe Regem conſt itunt, ſays Gregory ot Tours, 


By the Narration of this Event, and by the Diſ. 


coutſe of Clouis to Chloderic, tis plain, that a 
Son wanted both Friends and Intereſt, to ſuc- 
ceed to his Father: Moreover, tis alſo to be ob. 
ſerved; that Clovis did not ask the Crownof Col, 
by reaſon of his being the neareſt Relation, but 
only to be choſen by the Aflembly of the 
People he had called together, The | Great 


| = of the State did not diſpute with him that 


Crown, becauſe he was known to be a Relation 
of the late Kings; and that ſuch. a Relation was 
neceflary for any Man to be Competitor or 
Candidate in an Election. It was by the ſamo 
Right of Affinity, that one Munderic pre- 
tended to have a Sharc of Clouis s 2 
He was followed, ſays Gregory of Tours, by 4 
Multitude of Peaſants, who took their Oath to 
be faithful to him as ſuch ; Mundericus, qui ſe 
parentem Regum alſercbat, egreſſus capis ſedu. 
cers populum ſuum acens, Primeeps ego ſum, (6 
quimms me, & erit vobis bene. Yequebali!r 


autem cum ruſtica multitudo, dantes Sacramen- 


tum fidelitatis, honorames cum ut Regem. 

The French Nation were ſo fully 1 
of the Right they had to chuſe their King, pro- 
yided that they. made uſe of that Ri i 
Favour of a Prince of the Royal Blood, * 
Chilperic 1. Grandſon: to Clouit, having made 
himſelf hated by reaſon of his Cruelty, they 
gave the Crown, to his Brother Heebert 1. Ad 
wi J | Sgebertun 
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Sigebertum legationem mittunt, ut ad cot ven 
ens derelicto Childerico ſuper ſe ipſum regen 
. Veniente autem illo ad villam, cui 
nomen eft Vittoriacum, colectus eſt ad eum omnis 
exercitus, 1mpoſi iumque ſuper clipeo fibi regen 
ſtatuunt.. Here's a Brother, who, by an unank 
nous Conſent, was ſet on the Throne of his 
Brother: And in the following Inftance, we 
ſhall ſee a Couſin PN to the Children of 
wo late King. 

Theodoric King of Auſtraſis being dead; 
Queen Brune haut, Great Grandmother to the 
Children of that Prince, undettook to ſet Sig- 
bert the Eldeſt of them, on the Throne of 
— 9 4 But having heard that Cilatarius Il. 
King of Neuſtria, and Couſin of her Great 
Grandchildren, did cabal in the Kingdoms of 
Auſtraſia and Bun gundy to be elected King; that 
he had even a great Number of Adherents; and 
that he was coming to the Borders of the Coun- 


mate thoſe who ſtood by him; that old Princeſs 
ſent him Achbaſſadors, to beg of him to retite, 
and to permit the Sons to ſucceed to their Father. 
C flac ei ut ſe de regno Thenuderict quod filizs 
d reliquerar removerer. What did Clotarins an- 
wer to this? That he was not Maſter of that 
Crown, to yield it to Sigebert 3 that the Queen 
t ought to addreſs herſelf to the French Electors; 
ide and that, for his Part, he would ſubmit to what- 
cer ſhould be agreed upon in that Aſſembly. 


ctorum 


try with a numerous Army, in order to ani» 


cb mandabar lies Francoram, A, 


* 
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| Horum, quicquid præcedente Domino a Franc:; 


inter eoſdent predicabitur, pothcitetur ſe eſe adim. 
plere. 


of Orleans, of Metz, and of Sot 
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Theres certainly a Right f Eled ion very 


well eſtabliſh'd, and wherein the Couſim gets 


the better of the Sons of the late King. But it 


muſt alſo be obſerved in this Example, and in 
all thoſe mentioned by Hiſtorians, that none 
ere ever Competitors, but thoſe who were of 


the Royal Blood; tho Hiſtory mentions a great 


many Auſtraſian and Burgundian Lords, who 


might have been "A et in this Election, 
if it had not becn for the ſole Princes of the 


Royal Blood. But let us go on and follow 


our Hiſtory: Tis well known that it was cu- 
ſiomary, in thoſe Days, to give the Name of 


King to the King's Son, and even in his Father's 
Lite-time; and that Cuſtom was grounded on 


this, viz. That thoſe young Princes were deſti. 
nated to reign, and that the French did con 
monly aſſign to each of them a Patt of the 
Monarchy. Such were the Kingdoms of Par, 
, Twas, 
indeed, always the ſame Monarchy, but who: 
Provinces yielded Obedience to ſeveral Princo 
of the ſame Family; and thoſe particular Statc: 
are known in Hiſtory, under the Names of the. 


Kingdoms of Auſtraſia, Newſtria, and Bur 


Dagobert, Son to Clotarius, juſt now me 
tioned, who already reigned in Auſt raſia, di. 
* * Life of u . II. his Father, havi 

"ne heard 
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heard he was EY and fearing leſt his Brother, 
Prince Aribert, ſhould cauſe himſelf to be 
elected King of Ideuftria ; that Prince, as Fre- 
degarius ſays, ſent into that Kingdom, ſeveral 
Lots, to get for him the Votes of the Nation, 
and to induce them to chute him for their King. 
Mifjos in Burgundiam dire vit ut ſuum deberent 
regimen eligere. Dagobert was well ſerved, 

and was elected King of the Three po hum? 
againſt Aribert. 

Tis viſible that in this, as well as in the pre- 
ceding Examples, there was an Election made, but 
in this Election, none were Competitors but the 
Two Sons of the late King. Dagobert dying, 
as Fredegarius ſays, left Two Sons behind him, 

viz. Sigebert, and Clovis Il. Sigebert was already 
King ia Auſtraſia; and as for young Clovis, all 
the Great Men of the Kingdoms of New?ria and 
Burgundy, being aſſembled in the Calle of ol 
Maſjolac, did, as he ſays, ſet him upon tlie 
Throne. Ommes Praceres de” Neuſter C de 
Burgundid cum W u een m 
Mn. 

Clovis Il. had Three Sons, 'Chtarins il. 
Childeric II. and Thierri I. Clotarins was King of 
N. enſtria, and died without Iſſue: Childeric 
King of Auſtraſia, ſucceeded him in the King - 
dom of Newſtria; and having been murdered, 
his Son was not ſet in his Room: But the French 
made Choice of Thierri his Brother, and the 
Third Son of C/ours II. By theſe Examples 


us plain, That the Birth-right was not much 


* 
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conſidered, and that the Auſtraſums, Newſtrs 
ans, and Burgundians, being taithful to the 
Blood of Clouis, did not think that they were 
defective in their Fidelity, if they did but ſet on 
the Throne a Prince of his Blood, although 
without any Regard had, cither to the Rank or 
ce of Birth. Heres a new Proof of it. 
Dagobert II. being dead, the French, in- 
"hg of giving the Grown to his Son Thierri Il. 
forced out of the Cloiſter, Prince Daniel, Son 
to Childeric Il. who had been murdered; and 


Mark of the Princes of the Blood, he was placed 
on the Throne, and took n Name of Chil 
W125 21:08 
Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace i in An 
Hau, inſtead of acknowledging Chiperic I. 
propos d to the Auſtraſian Lords, to chuſe a 
King for their Nation, and they elected a Prince 
of the MerovegianFamily, called Clotarius z but 
__ "Hiſtorians have tot told us whoſe Son he Was, 
nor in what Degree he was related to the Crown; 
which is an Argument that the ſole Quality of 
Prince of the Royal Blood, was ſufficient to 
create a Capacity of becoming King. 
After the Death of CHilperic IL juſt now 
mentioned, they called to the Succeſiion of the 
1 Cern, the aforeſaid Thierri, Son to Dag 
: bert Il. and he was called Threrri of Chetles, 
from the Place in which he had been brought 
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when he had let his Hair grow, which was the 


[#3] 

The Death of this Prince, was followed by 
an Interregnum of Five Years, and Pepin and 
Carloman, Mayors of the Palace, or Dukes or 
Princes of the Frenfh, purpoſely tufferd the 
Throne to be vacant, to try the Mind of the 
French, and to ſee whether they would be 
without Kings, or whether they would permit 
them to place the Crown on their own Heads; 
bur being (ſenſible of the Nation's Inclination 
for the Blood of Chuis, they reſolved to fill 
the Royal Throne with a young Prince called 
Chilgeric III. who, ſome ſay, was Son of 
Thierri 11. others of Chilperic H. and others of 
Clorariur, whom Charles Martel! had ſet on 
the Throne of Arfraſia. All theſe Inſtances 
ſhew, that the French, in the Choice of their 


Sovereign, had no Regard either to the Line, 


or to the Degree of Proximity, if the elected 
Prince Was but known to be a Prince of the 
Royal Blood. 

Ir was commonly the King their Father who 
gave them that Auguſt Narie, by commanding 
them to wear that long woven Head of Hait, 
which was, as it were, "the Mark of their Birth, 
and a natural Diadem. But notwithſtanding 
this Diſtinction, he could not deſtinate them 
for his Succeſſors, unleſs the Conſent of the 
Chief Men, and of the Nation, ſhow inter- 
vene. This we Icatn. of the Author of the 
Formule,” who lived in the Seventh Century, 
and whoſe Work is a precious Repoſitory of 
dur ancient Cuſtoms. That Writer has tranſ- 

A . mitted 
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mitted to us a Copy of the Proclamation, 
which our former Kings directed to the Earls 
of each Town, to give them Notice of the 
Name. of their Son, whom they appointed 
either for their Partner in the Regal Power, or 
for theit Succeſſor. Ille Rex, illi Comit: 
1 Dam & nos und cum conſenſu Procerun: 
| noſtrorum, in regno noſtro io glorioſum filtun 
14 naſtrum illum regnare præcipimus, &c. By 
this old Act tis plain, that in order to ſet a 
+ Prince on the French Throne, the Conſent of | 
+ *% the Chief Men of the State was no leſs neceſ 
u, than the Authority of his Father: That 
 - _... *hoſe Two Conſents were equally required, 
. and did concur in the ſame Election; and that 
"0-4 if the elected Prince, had by his Birth an here- 
* ditary Right to the Crown, he was beholden to 

11 none but to the Nation, for his being often prc- 
1 ferred to his Brothers, and other neareſt Rela. 
Sz tions. This was to be proved, both again! 
1 Father Daniel, and M. Des Tuilleries. Let us 
11 now come to the Second Race, and let us ſce 
EB: * whether it be true, as Father Daniel pretends, 
| = That the hereditary Succeſſion has been abo. 
14 ' liſhed, to make Room for a firſt Election. 
1 Almoſt whatever is to be ſeen in this Patt 
of our Hiſtory, ſays Father Daniel, gives us the 
Notion of an Elective Kingdom, Firſt, tis cer- 
tain, adds that Hiſtorian, that Pepin, Head of 
_ that Family, was made King by Election, and 
* 15 by the une Election, the Right of 
King“ 


1 —_ Y 8 . 


* 


King's Sons to the Crown was aboliſhed, 2. e. 


the Crown ceaſed to he Hereditary. 
J eaſily agrec to the firſt Propoſition, vis. 


That Pepin came to the Crown only by Way 
of Election, and in the Beginning of a new 


Race, he could not come to it any other Way. 
Every thing mult have a Beginning; and both 
Pharamond and: Hugh Capet, the one Head of 
the Firſt, and the — of the Third Race; 
and of which Two Races Father Daniel docs 
not diipute the hereditary Succeſſion; theſe 


Two Princes did nevertheleſs aſcend the Throne 


but by the eleQtive Way. It was in that Time, 
lays Fredegarius, that the moſt excellent and 
high'Lord Pepin was ict on — Thronc, by 
the Votes of all the French; Quo tempore und 


cum confilio & conſenſu omnunm H'rancoruys ld 
celſus Pipinus ſublimatur in regno, 


Let us ſee whether the Hiſtorians of the Fir 
and Third- Races ſpeak after another Man» 


ner. The French, as the Author of che Ex- 


ploits of our Kings ſays, did elect PHaramond, 


Son to Marcumir, and did ſet on the Throne 


a King with long Hair. Frauci clegerunt Pha- 
ramundum filium ipſius Marcomiri, & levave- 
runt eum ſuper ſe. Regem crinitum. But let us 
come to Hugh Caper, the Head of the Third 


Race, in which the hereditary Succeſſion to 
the Crown was never called in Queſtion. 
Glaber, a Contemporary Author, ſpeaking of 
the Election of Pepin, after the Death of Lo-. 
tharius and Lewis, the laſt Kings of the Second. 

Race, 
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Race, uſes the ſame Words he had made nie 
of, ſpeaking of PHaramonds Election. Alt 


the great Men of the States, as that Hifto- 


rian ſays, being inet together, did conſecrate 


and acknowledge Hugh for their King. Mor- 


tus Lothario ac eee Reg ibus 2 Fan. 
ciæ regni diſpoſitio incubuit Hugoni Parifienſis 
Dues fle N us frater ide nobil! e 
Burgundia Dux Henricus, qui ſimul cum totins 
_— Primatibus convementes prearctum 
in Regem ungi fecerunt. 

In theſe Two Elections, no Act is to be 
ſeen betwixt the French, and Pharamond, or 
Hugh Capet, whereby the Nation has granted 
the Crown to their Poſterity. That Right of 
hereditary Succeſſion is founded but on a tacit 
Contract, and on an immemorial Poſſeſſion; 
but which, as to the Government of States, is 
a Kind of fundamental Law. And fo we 
muſt not conclude from Pepir's Election, as 
Fathet Daniel does, that ſuch an Election had 
abtogated the preceding Right of hereditary | 
Succeſſion. That Prince was clected to reign 
according to the Cuſtom of the Nation, and 
after the fame Manner his Predeceffors had. 


' reigned, He was ſet on the Throne with 


Queen Bertha, ſays Fredegarius, according as 
the ancient Order and Uſe preſcribes it. Una 
cum Regin Bertradand, ut antiquitus ordo 


depoſeth, _ olimatur in regns. 
i 


, fo] 


If the French had thought fir to change that 


ancient Uſc ; if they had given the Crown 
to Pepin alone; and it they had excluded his 
Deſcendants; ot that they had obliged his 


Sons to ſtand equally with the great Men of 
the State, in the Competition for the Crown , 


in a general Election; we, ſhould find ſome 


be but reaſonable in Father Daniel, who has 
clpouſed Du Haillan's Opinion for this Second 
Race, to ſhew us thoſe Marks and Signs. 1 


have proved, that in the firſt Race, the Crown 


had always been * hereditary in the Family of 
Meroveus. Had the French been willing to 
change that Form of Government in the Se- 
cond Race, wonld not that Paſlage and Change 
of an hereditary to an clective Crown, have 
been marked by ſome Diſputes and Oppoſi- 
tions? Can they, ſo caſily, in a great Kingdom 
change the Order of the Royal Succeſſion 2 
And teen ſuch Changes happened amoug 
other Nations, did not Hiſtorians take Cate to 
relate the Realons and Morives of it, to (er 
down what happened therenpon in the AF 
ſembly of the States of cach Nation? And 
would our own Wrircrs have been lilent con- 


2 ſo great Events ? 


nibus penè gentibus notum gentem Francorum 
. facceflione habere. Fulco pn an 
i Floguardo; 4. 4 b. f. 2 


But 


Marks thereof in the Hiſtorians; and it would 
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But the Reaſon of the Miſtake of Du Hail 
lan; Hotman, and their Adherents, and of Fa- 
ther Daniel after them, is, That ſeeing in moſt 
Hiſtorians, eſpecially of the Second Race, the 
Word Election, they did not conſider, that that 
Election, as well duting the Second Race, as 
during the Firſt, did concern only thoſe who 
were of tke reigning Family. And they were 
confirmed in that Opinion, becauſe they be- 
held on the Throne Two Kings, who were 
not of the Carlian Family: An Event, whereof 
we ate to relate the Motives and Reaſons, by 
_ conſidering the Objections of Father Daniel. 
I!ͤhe Firſt Objection ſeems too weak to take 
up much Time in” explaining and reſolving it. 
The Kings of the Firſt Race, fays that Author, 
came to the Crown by the Right of their 
Birth. Reges ex genere prodeunt: Whereas 
/Egrmnard, fays he, ſpeaking of the Manner 
how Charlemain, and Carloman his Son, had 
| aſcended the Throne; relates, that it happened 
by God's Will, Dino nuts. lt is true, that 
Chartemain and 'Carioman did not come to 
the Crown but by Way of Election; but that 
Eelction expreſſed by our Hiſtorians in theſe 
Words, cum conſenſu. Optimatum, regarded 
only the Sons of Kings. They had no Foreign 
Competitors, The Competition was ni 
opened to the other Lords of the Wz 
as I amto prove by expreſs Laws. And ifMeſe 
Words, By the Order of God, nutu Diumiſ were 
2 Proof of the Right of paſſive Election for all 
| the 
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the Lords without Diſtinction, that Way of 
arguing would prove a little too much; for 
ſince our Kings at preſent do make uſe of the 
ſame Set Form, and that they give themſelves 
the Title of Kings by the Grace of God, it 
would follow; that they aſcend the Throne only 
by Way of Election; and yet tis well known 
that the Crown is merely hereditary. | 
Father Daniel, in order to juſtify that gene- 
ral Right of paſlive Election, pretends, that 
Pepin, Charlemain, and Lewis le Debonnaire, 


did take the provident Care to aflociate to 


themſelves, even in their Lite-time, their Sons 
to the Crown, either to regulate their Shares, 
or to ſecure the Crown within their Family ; 
A Precaution which they 
taken, if the Crown had fallen to them by an 
hereditary Right. He adds, That Carloman 
being dead, Charlemaim, his Brother, was im- 
mediately choſen King by his Subjects, though 
the late King had left behind him ſome Chil- 
dren. 

In a Word, Father Daniel cites the Charter 
of Diviſion, which CHarlemain made of his 
Dominions among his Three Sons, where ate 


couched theſe Words, which the Author has 


taken care that they ſhould be printed in large 
Letters; That if one of the Princes has ſuch 
a $# as the People would chuſe to ſucceed to 
his Fathers Dominions, Our Will is, lays 
Charlemain, that his Tus Uncles give their 
C 2 to that Eleftion, and that they let him 


reden 


would not have 
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reign in that Part of the State which his Fu- 
ther enjoyed for his Share. 1 allow thoſe Ob- 
jections, and I pretend to take my Proofs 
from them; and in order to follow in my 
Anſwers, the ſame Order whiclt Father Daniel 
has obſerved, I would willingly ask him (who 
owns that the Crown was hereditary in the 
Firſt Race) Whether it be poſſible to draw by 
plainer Conſequences an Induction for the 
Right of Succeſſion in the Second Race, from 
the Partnerſhip, or from the Diviſion Pep, 
Charlemain, and Lewis le Debormaire, made 
of their Dominions, than from that jame Part- 
nerſhip made, during the Firſt Race, by C/p- 
tarius II. in Favour of King Dagobert, and by 
Dagobert, in Favour of his Son Sigebert? for 
my Part, I take the Parity to be intirely the fame 
in the Examples drawn from the Two Races. 
As to the Subjects of Carloman, who, prefer- 
ably to the Sons of that Prince, elected, after 
his Death, Charlemam for their King; This 
Objection is a Proof of my Syſtem, and ſhews, 
that the Crown was both hercditary and ele- 
Qtive at the ſame Time; Hereditary, becauſe 
it fell always to the Princes of the fame Family, 
as during the Firſt Race; and Hlective, by 
Reaſon of the Right the People had reſerved 
to themſelves to chuſe out of the Royal Fa- 
mily the Prince, who ſeemed the fitteſt tò go. 
vern them; and the Subjects of Carlomas did, 
in this, act agrecably to what the Family had 
* | done 
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done under * Kings of the Firſt Race, as we 
have ſeen above. 
And this is even prov ed by the chene of 
Charlemain, cited by Fathcy Danze} in the Year 
771, in which it appears, that that Prince, 
with the Conſent of the great Men, having 
divided thoſe great Provinces which compoſed 
his Empire, and which were ſo many King- 
doms, among his Three Sons, Charles, Lewes, 
and Penn; he adds, That if one of thoſe 
Princes happen to die, and leaves behind him 
a Son whom the People are willing to chuſe 
to ſucceed to his Father, his Uncles muſt not 
obſtruct that Election. Quod ſi talis filius 

cuilibet iſtorum trium fratrum natus fuerit 

eligere voluerit, ut patri ſus facades i 
regni hereditate, volumus ut hoc conſentiant 
pat rui ipſius pueri. Charlemain does nov ſay, 
That 1 any 2 thoſe Three Princes, his Sons, 
happens to dic, and leave behind him ſome 
Children, the People ſhall have the Right to 
elect either one of the Sons of the late Prince, 
or-ſuch and ſuch other Prince or Lord of the 
Nation; but, he includes intirely the Right of 
Election within the Family of the deceaſed 
Prince. And in order to ſet this Truth in its 
cleareſt Light, it will not be amis to cite ſuch 
another Charter of Lewis the Debomnarre, 
which confirms that of CHarlemain, and which 
demonſtrates, that by preſerving the Crown in 
the {ame Family, the French had only reſerved 
to themſelves the Choice of the Prince whom 
they 
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they would obey. Leuic the Debonnarre in 
that Chartcr, of the Fourth Year of his Reign, 
declares, That his Subjects having repreſented 
to him, that in order to preſerve Peace within 
his Dominions, and keep up a good Agree» 
ment among his Children, it was convenient 
to regulate in his Life time, in what Provinces 
each of thoſc Princes ſhould reign, according 
to the Practice of his Predeceflors, De ffatu 
totius regni & de filiorum noſtrorum caus4, 
more parentum noftrorum, tractaremus: That 
Prince, truly pious, ' adds, That in, order to 
prepare himſcit for ſo great an Affair, which 
was of ſo much Moment for the Tranquillity 
of the State, they ſhould have Recourſe to 
God by frequent Prayers, Alms, and Faſting 


during Three Days; and that then, by a par- 


ticular Inſpiration from Heaven, the Wiſhes 
and Votes of the Nation might be agrecable 


to his, Purpoles, and might give him for his 
Partner and Succeſſor to the Empire, his eldeſt 


Son, called Lotharius: Quilus rite per triduum 


celkbratis jejuniis, nutii onnipotentts Dei, ut 
credimus, ac tum eſt ut & noſtra & tat ius populi 
noſtri in dilecti primogeniti noſtri Clotarii ele. 


tone vota concirrerent. This certainly is an 


Election made in due Form; and by Virtue 


of that Election, wherein there never was a 


Forcign Competitor, Prince Lot harius was 
crowned, and the Princes Pepin and Lewis, 
his Brothers, were declared Kings. Itaque 


taliter Divina di iſpenſatione manife/!atum pla- 
uit 


4 
cuit & nobis, C omni populo neſtro more ſo. 
lemni Imperial: Diademate coronatum nobis & 
conſortem & ſucceſſorem Imperii. Si Dominus 
voluerit communi voto conſtitui, cæteros very 
fratres ejus Pipinum videlicet & 'Ludovicum 
eqtuuocum noſtrum communi conſilio ſub ſeniore 


fratre Regal: poteſtate potiantur; and they give 


- for Subjects to Pepin, the People of Aquitania 
and Gaſcony ; and to Lewis, the Bavarians, 
Bohemians, Sclavi, and other German People. 
And by a ſolemn Act it was ordered, That in 


cale one of the Kings ſhould die, and leave es 


behind him lawful Children, the Dominiops 
of the deceaſed King ſhould not be ſubdivided, 
but that the People being met together, ſhould 
chuſe for King, him of his Sons whom God 
would be pleaſed to direct to them, and that 
his eldeſt Uncle ſhould be to him as a Father and 
Brother; and that, being placed on the Throne, 


he ſhould exactly obſerve this Imperial Conſti- 


tution : And as to the Brothers of the new 
* cleaed King, they ſhould be kindly uſcd, and 
with the Reſpect which the Nation has always 
had for the, Sons of Kings. S/ verd aliqurs illo- 
rum decedens legitimos filtos reliquerit, non inter 
eos poteſtas ipſa dividatur, fed potius populus 
pariter conveniens imum ex 1s quem Dominus 
voluerit eligut, & hunc ſenior frater in lacb 
fratris & fi ſiiſcipiat, & hanore paterne ſub- 
limato hanc conſtitutionem erga ulum modus 
onmibus conſerver. De c#terts vero liberis pio 
. D amore 
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amore pertyaftet, qualiter eos more parentum 
noſtrorim ſatoent, & cum confilto hubrunt. 


Now 1 ſcave it to the Readers to decide 


Which of the Two Syſtems theſe Two Charters, 
Which ate to be looked upon as authentick 
Laws, do favour. Father Dani pretends, 


That the Election was open to cvery-body ; 
And 1 aſſert, and not without good Reaſons, 


9s I think, that this Election concerned ſolely 
the Princes of the Royal Blood; and my Opi- 
Nion is grounded on the Authority of that 
Charter, which does not ſay, That the French 
People, inſtead of the deceaſed Prince, arc 
obliged to elect whomſoever he thought fr, 
but only one of the Kings Sons, wins ex ets. 

Jo this Reſttiftion, made ſolely for the 
Sake of the Royal Family, Father Dame! op 
poleth the Example of one Bozon, Brother 
to Richilde, Wife to Charles the Bald, who, 
in a Council held at Mantale in Danphine, 


in 879, cauſed himſelf to be elected King of | 
Ares and Provence; That Example, ſays he, 
a little while after, Was imitated by Nadbl p., 


Duke of Burgund Transfurana. By all theic 
Examples it is viſible, adds the Revetend Fa. 
ther, that the French Empite, under the Second 
Race, was no longer looked upon as hete- 
n oy 

No, not by Rebels and Uſurpers, ſuch a: 
Boson, and thoſe of his Party were. For ther: 


was then in France a King who was alive, and 


what 


Right 


though the Crown had been eledive, by 
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Right could Bozon cauſe himſelf to be elected 

Ling of Arles, during the Reign of Lewis rhe 
g Hammerer, who had been acknowledged and 
crowned King of France? Wherefore Lewts 
| and Carman, Sons of the Hammerer, made 
ſo cruel a War againſt that Ufurper, that they 
drove him away from that new uſurped State. 
ä Tis true that Lewis, Son of Bon, maintained 
| himſelf after his Fathers Dearh, in forne Places 
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: of Provence; but he did not take the Name 
f of King. That pretended Kingdom fell aſter- 
wards into Pieces, by the Ufürpation made 
by the Governors of the Towns of ſeveral 
, Counties: The Empire had afterwards its 


Share of it; Bat what can all that prove, un- 
; leſs that the Government was then fo weak; , #* 
1 that there roſe up very often ſome gomeſtick 
r Rebels and Tyrants, who being ünfaithfül to 
5 their Kings, ſeized on the Dominion of the 


_—_— Py 1 n 


” Provinces and Towns, whoſe Government Had 
* WM been intruſted to tem: 95 
; But, ſays Father Daniel, it is ſo true, that ii 
0 the Crown was clective under that Second #4 
C Race, that after the Death of Lewis and Car- 


4 Iman, Sons to the Srammerer, the French did 

d not appoint the Ctown to Charles the Simple, | 

© WW fiicir Brother, and Pahbumous Son of e 
Stammerer; but fer it on the Head of Charles, W, 

Sirnamed he Fat, Emperor and Son of the 
Cermanick. 
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Ido readily own. the Truth of the Matter, 
and the French. did not do, in this, any thing 
different from what they had practiſed many 
Times during the Firſt Race, Tis true, they 
did not ſet on the Throne Charles III. though 
be was Brother to the Two late Kings, which 
ſhews, that in this Second Race no Regard 
was had cither to the Rank or Degree of 
Birth, as M. Des Tuilleries pretends. But 
we muſt alſo confider the Condition France 
was then in. That Kingdom was ravaged by 
the Nognans, and. there roſe up every Day 
ſome Rebels, who, under Pretence of ſecuring 
themſelves from the Incurſions of thoſe Barba- 
rians, . fortified. their Caſtles, and aſſumed a 
total Independancy from the Government. 
In order to drive back the Northern Barba- 
rians, and to force moſt of the French Lords 
to obey, à powerful King was neceſſary, 
Charles Ill. or the Simple, was then but a little 
above Seven Years old: Wherefore, in fo dif- 
ficult a Situation, they gave the Crown to 
Charles the Fat, who was Emperor, and ot 
the Blood of Charlemam. The Crown was 
no leſs hereditary in the. ſame. Family, and 
the French, on that . Occaſion, did but make 
ule of the Right they had to chuſe out of 
the. ſame Family, the Prince who ſeemed to 
them the fitteſt to govern them, without hav- 
ing any Regard to the Birthright of each Branch, 
or to the Degree in the ſame Line. That i: 
erf well, may Father Daniel ſay, but thar 
this 
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this Syſtera might be well eftabliſhed, it would 


1 N 


be requiſite that this elective Inheritance, if I 
may call it ſo, ſhould never go our of the 
Carlian Family. But moſt certain it is, that 
 Eudes, Robert, and Raoul, were not of tliat 


illuſtrious Family, and nevertheleſs they have 


been crowned Kings of France, and have 
” reigned as ſuch ; from whence that Author 


draws this Conſequence, which is agreeable 
to his Syſtem, vis. That the Crown was then, 


and in that Sccond Race; merely elective, and | 
that the French did ſet on the Throng ſuch a 
Lord of the Nation as they would have for 


their King, without having any Regard to the 


Royal Family of Charlemam. 


The Firſt Example, which is objected to us, 
is that of Eudes, Son of Robert the Strong, 


to whom the French gave the auguſt Title of 
King, though he was not of the Royal Blood. 


But that pretended King was. but the Guardian 
vt the true one; and for the Explanation of 
this Truth, it muſt be known, That Charles 
the Simple was yet Minor : That in this Second 
Race, and even to the Third Race, the Princes 
who were Minors, were not called Kings, till 
after the Ceremony of their Coronation. 
Again ir muſt be obſerved, that France was 


| continually - ravaged by Multitudes of Barba- 


rians, and that, in order to oppoſe the Incur- 
Tons of thoſe Northern People, the Name of 
King muſt be given to the Regent, in order 
to give him more Authority, and that, without 

| D 3 that 
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that Title, the Chief Men, who begun to 
change their Governments into fcodal Pomi- 
nions, would not have received Ordets from 
a private Lord, and who would have been but 
their Equal. ON We 
And what J fay of this Regent, which they 
thought fit, in ſuch hard Circumſtances, to, in- 
veſt with the Title of a Ring, is grounded on 
the Authority of Aimoin, or of his Continua- 
tor; Two contemporary Authors, Who ex 
© prelly relate this in J 5. 6.42, Carojus, qui 
be poſted. diftus eff, in cunts æuum agen: 
galre of hatus remanſd, cuſus etatem Francis 
primores incongruam, ut erat, exercenda domi 
nationis arbitrati, mauimè cum jam recidis: 
Normanorun num iarentur motus, conſilium d 
fiunmis incunt rebus s ſupererant autem dyo fili 
Roberti comitis Andegavorum qua fuit Sgx0- 
nici generts vir; ſemor Odo dicebatur, Rober- 
tus alter patrem noming teferens. Ex his ma. 
forem nat Odomem, Franci, Burgundione:, 
Aquitanienſeſque 'Proceres cougregats in unuy: 
feet reluttantem tutorem Carols pueri reguique 
fre am quem unit Guaſterius ar- 


chiepiſcopus Senonum, qui mente benignus C 
rei f 55 hoſtes Jud [trenue Pug og Ar 
vulum apt imè fovit, eique ſemper extitit Al 
quo okeunte recepit regnum Carolus puer gui v. 
cabatur ſimplex, filius Ludovici. 

By this Paſſage of Aimoirs Continuator, 'tis 
apparent, that the Matter was only about a 
Regent, Charles the Simple, and Eudes, dc 
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not ſtand in Competition for the Crown in FR 
the fame Election. Emdes does. not get the 79 
better preferably to Charles; he is only ap- 
pointed Guardian to that yourg Prince; He 
takes a great Care of him, ſays the Hiſtorian, 
and was always faithful to. him, Theſe Words 
are not fit Expreſſions to denote a King of 
France. And Charles wes no ſooner in a Ca- 
pacity to reign, chan the Regent reſigned to 
i him the Adminiſtratiou of his Dominions, and 
‚ by an Agreement made among themſelves, he 
; WH rctired into the Proyinces on the other Side of 
; the Loire; The Emperor Arnold, who kept 4 
ſtrict Alliance with Enges, emed to be angry 
; that Charles was ſet on the Throne 4015 
: Eudes's Life, and he wrote a long Letter mY 
* 


— * 


* 1 * 


it to Foulks Archbiſhop of Rheims, wherein 
* he complains, that he had conſecrated Charles 


. the Simple without acquainting him with it, "Ie 
= That Prla anſwered him by Three Argu- 
G ments. That Zudes was 3 Stranger! in the 
7 Royal Famil qui ab fire id exiſtens alie- g 
4 nus; an Argument that a Man mult be of the 
b Royal Blood in order to be acknowledged true ; 4 
- WW King. 2, When Eudes was intruſted with the "6 
. Adminiſtration of the State, they did nat | 
. think fit to elect young Charles for King, be- 
- cauſe of the War that was to be waged againſt 

the Normans. In a Word, he declares to the 


$ Emperor, That the Cuſtom of the French Na- 

1 tion was, that the great Men, Without-any 4 
5 + Influence from wy body, did chuſe a Pine | 
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. 
of the Royal Family, to ſucceed the deceaſed 
King. * Morem Francorum gentis aſſerit ſe. 


culos ſe fuiſſe, 227 mos ſemper fuerit ut 


rege decedente a 


ium de regia ſtirpe vel ſucceſ- 


fone, ſine reſpetTu wel interrogatione cujuſquani 


majores aut potentiores regni eligerent. 


"Therefore, according to that Cogtemporary 


Hiſtorian, the Kings under. the Second Race 
were to be taken otit of the Royal Family; 
alium de ſtirpe regia eligerent. He does not 


ſay the Sons of the late King, filios; nor the eldeſt 


Son, primogemtiim, as M. Des Tuilleries ſays; 
but only aum de ſtirpe regia. If a Man was 
of the Royal Blood, it was ſufficicnt for him to 
be elected King; and that Condition, to be of 
the Royal Blood, was fo abſolutely requiſite, 
that Robert, Exdes's Brother, having poſſeſied 
himſelf of Aquitam and Burgundy, whose 
Government his Brother had reterv'd to himſelf, 
when Carles ti Simple aſſumd the Reins of 
the Adminiſtration, the ſame Hiſtorian calls 
him a Rebel, and an Uſurper. Rebellawit 
Robertus princens contra Carolum Simplicem, c 
qe er pars regiminis quam Germanus ſuns Odi 


Francorum rex tenuit, non redhibebatir, palam 


tyr annidem invaſit, quo mags cupiens eanden; 
tyramiidem excrcere, a quibuſdam epiſcopis dia. 


demate ſe regio coronart ac ſteptro inſgniri as 
mnmgt, partim blanditis, partim mints extorſit. 


1 
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But chat imaginary Royalty, and that real 
Rebellion, were cxtinguithed by the Blood of 
Robert, who, the Ame Year, was killed in 4 
Battle by the Troops of King Charles the 
Simple; a Carol. 1 inter fe Hus . 

Nevertheleſs the Uſurper's Death, did not 
break the Meaſures of his Party: The Conſpi- 
rators ſurprized King Charles, and ſhut him up 
in Priſon, and placed in his room, Rodolph 
Duke of Burgundy ; whilſt the young Lewis, 
Son to the unfortunate Charles, eſcaped into 
England, to the King of that Nation, who was 
his Uncle. The Abſence of the lawful Heir, did 
not hinder moſt of the Provinces, ſtill to look 


upon the Burgundian as an Uſurper; and in the 


Second Tome of the Hiſtory of the Houſe of 
Auvergne, * there's an Act taken out of the 
Regiſter Book of the Monaſtery of Brioude in 
Auvergne, wherein the Date is not ſet down 
according tothe Years of the Reign of Rovert, as 

it was cuſtomary in thole Days to date Deeds 
by the Years of the King's Reign; but there's 
this Date; Done the Fifth Day before the Ides of 


October, the Fourth Year ſince Charles, King, 


« has been degraded by the French, and Ro- 
e dolph Elected againſt the Laws,” Thoſe 
Laws did then require, that a Prince muſt be 
of the Royal Blood, it he pretended to become 


—} 


See in the fame Volume the Regiſter. Book of Sau- 
dillage. 


King. 
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King. And in the laſt Will of Dacfred Dake 
of Aquitain, are theſe Words, Done the Fifth 


Fear ſince the French did degrade King Charlcs, 


and elected, againſt the, Laws, Rodolph for 


King. M. Bainze, to whom we are beholden 
for this Act, alſo tells us, in his Notes on the 
Supplement to Capetularits, Tom. f. p. 1535, 
That after the Death of Charles the Simple, they 
only dated the Firſt, Second, or Third: Year, 
from the Death of Charles, Jeſus Chriſt reign» 
ing, in Expectation of the law ful King; Chri/ts 
regnaute, & regem expectaute. 

That King, who was ſo impatiently expected, 
was no other than young Lewes, commonly 


called by Hiſtorians, Lewis dOutremer, who 
came again into France after 1 0 Death. 
6 


He was elected, ſays the Monk Glaber, a Con- 


temporary Author, by all the Great Men, to 


xcign over them by the Hereditary Right he had 
to the Crown. 5 

Totius regni Primates elegerunt Ludovic um, 
flium videlicet prædicli regi Caroli, wngentes 
eum ſuper ſe regem heredutaria jure regnai urum. 

This fole Paſſage, which is ſo much tg the 
Purpoſe, and of a Contemporary Author, is 
ſufficient to prove what we have alledged, vi. 


That in the ſame Prince there were two Right: 
confounded; the Hereditary Right he had to 


the Crown, by his Family and Birth ; and thc 
Right he actually had to aſcend the Throne, 


and take Poſleſſion thereof, by the Election 
| thc 
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the Great Men of the State had made of him 
for their King. 

Such has been the Cuſtom in the Firſt and 
Secoud Race, and I would willingly ask Father 
Daniel, who pretends, that there was no Here: 
ditary Succe ſſion in the Second Race, and that 
the Election was open to all the French Lords; 
Whether thoſe Lords, who, according to thoſe 
Hiſtorians, were likely to tee the firſt Crown of 
the Chriſtian World paſs ſucceſſively into their 
Families: Whether, I ſay, thoſe Lords would 
have ſo quictly ſuffered themſelves to be de- 
prived of ſo great an - Advantage, by rendring 
the Crown hereditary in the ſole Houſe of Hug 

Capet? How could ſo great a Change in the 
Form of the Goyernment happen without Oppo- 
ſition} And can it be poſſible, that all the Con- 
temporary Hiſtorians ſhould have agreed to 
ſuppreſs a Matter of ſo great Importance? 

On the contrary, What happened under the 
Reign of Robert, the ſecond King of the Third 


Race, clearly demonſtrares, that the ſame 


Principle of Government, and the fame Laws, 
were yet in ule at the Beginning of that Third 
Racc. 

Robert Son of Hugh Capet, having been, 
by the Conſent of the Chiet Men of the State, 
aflociated by his Father to the Crown, did 
think fit to. tranſmit it in his Life-time, with 
the Conſent of the ſame Lords, to his eldeſt 
Son called Robert; but that young Prince dying 


ſoon after his lagurrias, the King, ſays 


x laver, 


Fl 1 


Olaler, who had yct three Sons alive, began to 
conſider with himſelf, which of thoſe three 
Princes would be the fitteſt to ſucceed him; 
Poſt cujus obitum cæpit iterum idem rex tra- 
Flare qui potiſſimum fs poſt fe regnare deberet 
Therefore the Crown was not Elective for al! 
the Great Men of the State, as Father Daniel 
pretends; and that Crown did not neceſſarily 
belong to the eldeſt Son of the Royal Family, 
as M. Des Tuilleries aſſerts; for if the Electots 
and Great Men were obliged to prefer the 
eldeſt Son, it was in vain for the King to ex. 
amine which of his three Sons was the moſt 
worthy to wear the Crown. But what follows 
will render this Way of arguing ſtronger, and. 
I dare ſay, more demonftrative. 
The King after ſeveral Reflections, decided 
the Matter in favour of Henry, the eldeſt of his 
Sons; but, unhappily for that young Prince, 
he was hated by Queen Conftance his Mother, 
who was a ſtubborn and obſtinate Princeſs, 
and pretended, that her Will ſhould 'be a 
Law to her Husband. She was continually dif. 
crediting her eldeſt Son, reprefenting him as a 
Man who was a Diſlembler, Weak, Baſe, Ef- 
feminate; and the $oth Epiſtle of Fuller. 
(from which J take all this) declares, That ſhc 
Uberally gave all the contrary Vertues to het 
youngeſt Son; and that a great many Biſhops 
and Lords, to pleaſe her, and to ingratiate them- 
ſelves into her Eſteem, did ſpeak the iame Lan- 
guage: Quem Henricum dicumt ſimulatorem eff: 


ſegnem, 
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gutem, molem in negligendo jure patriſſaturum, 
fratri verò juniori attribuentes his coutraria. 
Hut in ſpight of thoſe falſe Reports, the Patty 
of Henry being ſlill Superior, by reaſon of the 
Deſire his Father had that he ſhould be his Suc- 
ccffor, the Qucen and her Adherents, at icalt 
begged, as our Hiſlorian fays (who was a Con- 
temporary Author) that nothing ſhould be de- | 
cided about this Affair during the King's Life- 
time, becauſe they firmly believed, that after 1 
the Kings Death, the Queen's Intereſt would | 
get the better of that of her eldeſt Son. | 
Eſt autem (ſays a Courtier to Fulbert Biſhop = 1 
of Chartres, Eft autem) hec eorum ad compo- | 
nendam utrinque litem ſententia, patre vivente 
nullum regem ſibi creart; Which is an unex- 
ceptionable Argument: 1. That in the Begin- 
ning of this Third Race, the Election was yet 
uſed, but only amongtt the Sons, of the Kings, 1 
as in the Two former Races. 2. That it would 
have been very ncedleſs to examine, which of | 
the three Sons of Robert did moſt deferve to 1 
reign, if an invariable Cuſtom, as M. Des 
Tuillæries pretends, had neceſſarily determined | 
the Electors Choice in Favour of the eldeſt Son 
of the Royal Family. Laſtly, The Propoſal 
made by the Quecus Party, vis, to put off the 
Election till atter the King's Death, does clearly 
prove, that the Crown was not deſtinated to 
the eldeſt Son alone: For if. that had been the 
Caſc, the Election was needlets, and the AC 
tembly was, at the moſt, only neceſſary to dee 
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thre the Right which accrued to him by the 
Privilege of his Pirth, 

Butthe King, in order to prevent a Civil War, 
which he feared this Competition among his Chi 
dren might cauſe after his Death, convok'd an Af. 
ſembly of the Great Men at Reims, wherePrince 
Henry was crowned; Condunatis denique rex 
metropoli Remis regni primatilus, ſtabilivit regu; 
caromæ Henricum quem detegerat : And the King 
Choice, ſupported by the Conſent of the Grcat 
Men, ſays G/aber, did ſet that young Prince on 
the French Throne. Henry, and all the firſt Kings 
of that Race, Thilip I. being excepted, in order 
to avoid the Diſſentions which are common in 
Elections, always, even in their Life-tinic, 
cauſed their eldeſt Sons to be Conſcerated, 15 
far as Philip II. Henry, of whom we are now 
ſpeaking, did aſſemble, as Mezeray ſays, the 
Great Men of the Kingdom, and having told 
them what Services he had done to the State, and 
how happy he had been in the Command of 
the Armies, he deſired them al! in general, and 


every one in particular, to acknowledge his 


eldeſt Son Philip for his Succeflor, and to take 
their Oath to be faithful to him: And all of 
them having promiſed it, he had him Crowned 


at Rheims, Theſe Aﬀociations to the Crown, 


eftabliſhed the Right of the eldeſt Sons in the 
reigning Family, and intirely aboliſhed the 
Right of Election; inſomuch, that from the 
Year 1180. when Philip began to reign, thc 
Crown ſeemed fo well ſettled on the Heads o. 
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that Poſterity of Hugh Capet, that ſuch a pro- 
vident Care was thought needleſs, and the Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown, in the eldeſt Sons of 
each Line, became an inviolable Law, and 
{ach as it is even now obſerved, from above 
700 Years. 

We have ſeen in the Firſt Part of this Dit- 
courſe, That the Crown was conſtantly Here- 
ditary in the Merovigean Family, and that all 
the Princes his Deſcendants, did fucceed one 
another until C Hilderic III. for the Space of 
above 300 Years. And we have ſeen at the 
fame Time, ſometimes but one Prince upon 
the Throne, againſt the Pretenſions of his Bro- 
thers, as Dagobert I. Clotarins III. Thierr: ; 
and ſometimes the Monarchy divided betwixt 
feveral Brothers, as it happened after the Death 


of Clovis, and Clotarits ; and ſometimes 


Princes of a remote Branch, preferred to the 
Sons of the late King: All theſe Examples do 
at the ſame Time prove, that the Crown under 
that Firft Kace, was Rercditary, as to the reign« 
ing Family, and EleQive as to the ſeveral 
Princes of that Family, 

Likewiſe in what J have related concerning 
the Second Race, the ſame Form of Govern- 


ment may have been obferved, v. That 


harlemain, and Carloman his Brother, did 
ſucceed to Fein, and Charlemar after Carlo. 
man's Death, was by his Subjects preferred to 
the Children of their King. And it fome 


Ulurpers do ſeize upon the Throne; if Robert 


4 and 
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and Rodolph cauſe themſelves to be Crowned. 
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that is no better Precedent, than to ſee Gondebol! 
called Ballmer, riſen upon a great Shield du- 
ring thc Firſt Race, What Nation is there, 
where the lawful Power has not ſuffered ſome 
Eclipſe > Bur thoſe Clouds ſoon vaniſh 
away: Thc lawful Heir is called out of EU 
land, and he is Elected, ſays Hiſtory, to reign 
by an hereditary Right. Which ſeems to be 
a Paradox, but which is illuſtrated by the Rights 
which our Kings had equally frog their Roy al 
Birth, and from the Choice of the Nation. 

la a Word, tis viſible, that from the Begin- 
ning of the Monarchy, it we except two Ulur- 
pers, no French nor Foreign Lord did cver 


ſtand as a Competitor in thoſe Elections; which 


proves, as Ithink, the hereditary Succe ſſion in 
the reigning Family. And the laſt Example ot 
Robert Duke of Burgundy, who being ailiſted 
by the Intereſt of his Mother, ditpurcd the 
Crown with his eldeſt Brother Henry, ſhews, 


that the Election in the Beginning of this Third 


Race, was yct in ufc, though there were but 
two Princes, and two Sons of the King who 


Rood Competitors for the Crown. But ever 


fince that Time, 2. e. from 1032, when 
Henry I. aſcended the Throne, the Crown 
always devolved, by a a full Right, to the eldeſt 
Prince of the reigning Line; and the younge!! 
of the ſame Line, or the eldeſt Princes of the 
youngeſt Branch, from above 700 Nears, did 


neyer ſhew the lcaſt Claim to the Crown; 'T 5 
| | "120 
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to this ke as I think, that we muſt keep 
cloſe, when the Queſtion is about the ſunda- 
mental Laws of the State above that Time, 
i e. under the Firſt and Second Race of our 
Kings. By reſuming the Thing fo high, we 
are expoſcd to find fore contrary Maxims and 
Examples. And I do even think that it may 
be laid, That each Dynaſty, and each reigning 
Family, has had its different Form of Govern- 
ment: What has been done in thoſe ſo remote 
Limes, does not concern us, but as much as 
it is authorized by the Laws and the Practice of 
the Third Race, which is the only certain and 
conſtant Rule of Government. 
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ANCIENTS. 


eWOTHING was more ſacred and 
TY inviolable amongſt tac Ancients, 
chan Oaths; which were looked 
„ upon and called, The moſt holy 


voluntarily bind themſelves: They were alſo 
eſteemed the ſtrongeſt Knot of Society: For 
Haths reunited in themſelves whateyer could 
bring Men to Reaſon, an! keep them within 
| | 3 £ due 
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Engagements, to which Men could 


* aue Limits. Wpboſdever bound himſelf by one 
of thoſe ſolemn Obligations, did, as it were, 
contract with all the Powers of Nature. He 
became accountable to Heaven and Earth, and 
could not break his Word without irritating 
againſt him the Gods and Men. | 
Several learned Men have, indeed, written 
on a Matter which deſerves ſo well to be ſeatch- 
ed into; but we may ſay, That they have con- 
ſidered it only according to the Principles of 
Juriſprudence, or of Ethicks: They did noi 
treat of it under any Relation to the belles Let- 
tres, and ſo they have deprived it of moſt of 
the'Graces it might have received. Where fore, 
I think it will be agreeable to the End or De- 
ſign of this Society, if 1 endeavour to put this 
Part of Learning into a new Light, and to re- 
unite, with good Order, the Charms and Soli- 
dity it may contain. 

In order to this, I undertake to ds der the 
Origin of Oaths: By what Gods the Ancients 
were uſed to (wear : The different Ceremonics 
wherewith their Oaths were accompanicd ; 
The Uſe they made of them in civil Society; 
The religious Care wherewith they kept them 
and, laſtly, The Horror they conceived againſt 
thoſe who had openly violated them; or Who, 
by captious Interpretations, pretended to evade 
the Force of them. Under theſe Six Heads, 
I will endeayour to comprehend the chic* 
Things which may be ſaid upon ſo copious 

and extenſive a 1 
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CAP. I, Of the Origin of Oaths N 


Fythagoras, and his Diſciples, had a very 


| . ſingular Opinion on the Origin of Oaths : It 
Was, That the firſt Beginning of them muſt be 
, fought for in the Boſom of the Deity itſelf. 


For, as they were perſuaded that the Originals 


of all Things in Nature are to be found in 
God, they ſaid, That from all Eternity the 
ſupreme Being having ſpontaneouſly reſolved 


to produce Creatures out of Nothing, he had 


alſo bound himſelf by a voluntary Oath to 
> prelerve them in a certain Order, and to go- 
vern them by ſuch Rules as he thought the 


moſt convenient. A magnificent and ſublime 


| Notion, which, tis very likely, they borrow'd 


from ſome Pailages of the. ſacred Writings, 
Thus they imagined, that this eternal Oath was 
the Mode! or Original of all thoſe which had 
been made in ſucceeding Times ; and they 
taught, That, as the one was the Guardian, of 
God's Law . (theſe are their own Words) fo the 
others, which they looked upon as Shades and 
Images of the Firſt, were Sureties for the Fide- 


ity of Mankind. For my Part, I am apt to 
think, that theſe were too far-fetched Notions ; 
But however, we cannot doubt, but that Oaths 


ate almoſt as ancient as the World. 
Tis, indeed, very likely, that tte firſt Men 


did not know the Uſe of thera, Being newly 
dome out of the Hands of their Creator, they * 


E 4 - . had 


54 
had yet remaining in them Footſteps of the Ex- 
cellency of their Origin. That they might be 
faithful and ſincere, they had no Need but of 
thoſe Principles of Uprightne, which had 
lately been ingraved 1 in their Hearts, and which 


' Paſſions had not yet blotted out of their Souls. 


Mere Nature, which was their Guide, did lead 
them without any Obliquity, ſtraightway* to 


common Uſeſulneſs, from which they never 


ſeparated the private Intereſt. Pocts, who: 
Fables are almoſt always grounded on Truth, 
have repreſentcd to us this Time under the No 
tion of the Golaen Age, and of which they have 
made ſo lovely and charming Deſcriptions. 
They aſſure us, that one of the chief Advan- 
tages Mankind then enjoyed, was, That Ho. 
neſty and Plain-Dealing did then reign among 
Men. They lived with one another without 
Suſpicions and Diſtruſtfulneſs: They mutually 
believed one another on their bare Afſeveration, 
and then knew not what it was to take Oaths, 
much lels to break them. In thoſe firſt Day: 


. the EW , created World, ſays Juvenal, 7h: 


Greeks were, nat aiways ready to ſtrar: And 
if we may believe Mr. Boileau, 


| Le Normand meme alors n 2 parjur E. 


Te Normans themſelves were then; ignorant 


Sk , 
But 


* . 57 * . 
But theſe happy Times did not laſt. long. g. 
Men ſoon forget the Deſigns of God in his 


creating them: And, far from conſt deting 
= themſclyes as Members of a great Family, they 


each aimed at private Intereſts. Every one 


minded nothing but to appropriate to himſelf 
&. thoſe Things which, by their particular Deſig- 
nation, were .to be common to all ; and in 
order ro make themſelves great, they did not 
- ſcrupleto ule the moſt vnlawful Means. Then 
Men had no greater Enemies than. their own 
Kind. In order to kill one another, they made 
uſe not only of Force and Violence, but cven 
of Fraud and Deceit. They were then reduced 


from the Attacks of others. The moſt folemin 
Promiſes. were too feeble Bonds: Wherefore, 
they endeavoured to give them a greater Weight 
and Authority by ſtamping them with the Scal 
of Religion ; and they thought that thoſe, who 
were not afraid to be unfaithful, would, per- 
haps, at Jeaſt, fear to be impious: And ſo, to 
the Shame of Mankind, Oaths did take their 
Origine : An Origin which is very antient, 
ſince they began to be uſed almoſt at the Time 


| 


that Men began to deceive. And here we 


may ſubjoin the Account which Poets, accord- 
ing to their Way, give us of this hiſtorical 
Truth Diſcord, the Daughter of the Night, 
ſays He/rod, brought forth ihe painful Labours, 
Querrels, Lies, anlaß uons and caprionts S * 

and, 


to the fad Neccility of ſecuring themſelves 
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n 
and, in 2 Word, Oaths, which are fo dead 
to all thoſe Men who violate them. 


CAP. II. By what Gods the Antients were 
Wk 10 furar, 


The Antients did at firſt ſwear by the T 7ue God 
Human Reafon, though alrcady much impaircd 
by Paſſions, did neverthelefs perceive, that the 
moſt natural Guarantee of Truth, could be no 
other than H E, who, by his Eflence, is Truth 
iffelf, Beſides, Men being ſtuffed with I know 
not what Pride, grounded on the Excc!lency 
of their Nature, rightly thought, that if, in or- 
der to be credited, they muſt have Recourſe 
to a foreign Sutety, they were at leaſt to look 
for it in a Being more perfect than themſelves. 
Vheretore they uſed to ſwear by the ſupreme 
Being, In his Name are ſet down in Writing, 
the Four oldeſt Oaths we are acquainted with. 
That of Abraham to the King of Sodom; I lift 
45 my Hand before the Lord, the moſt high 

od, Poſſeſſor of Heaven and Earth. That 
of the fame Abraham, to King Abimelech; who 
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anſwers to him, I wear wnto,thee. That of 
Eliezer to Abraham, By the Lord of Heaven 3 
and Earth : And laſtly, That of Jacob to L. 
ban, whoſe Words arc very remarkable, Jacob WY. 
did (wear by the Dread of his Father Iſaac, 
that is, as all Commentators interpret it, 
By the God whom his Father laac did dread. 
And what is moſt ſurprizing, is, that God, by 
an incomprehenſible Condeſcendaney, was 
pleaſed to accommodate himſelf to the Weak- 
neſs of Men, and confirm his Promiſes by 
Oath, as if they had been expoſed to the fame 
Uncertainty with ours. I fear by myſelf, 
ſays the Lord to Abraham, Since thou haſt 
done this Thmg, and that in order to obey me, 
thou diaſt not ſpare thine only Son. Such were 
the firſt Oaths made in the World : Auguſt 
and venerable Oaths, whether we conſider the 
Object of them, or the magnificent Words by 
which they were expteſſed. 6 
But whca Men, againtt all the Light of their 
Reaſon and Conſcience, had abandoned the 
truc God to frame to themſelves others accord- 
ing to their Paſlions and Vices, Oaths liad a 
Fate like unto that of Religion. They receiy- 
ed as many Shapes as the Deity itſelf: And if 
the World was ſurptized to ice itſelf ſtuffed 
with a prodigious Multitude of Monſtrous 
Gods, it was no leſs amazed to ſce itſelf over- 
whelmed by a Flood of ridiculous Oaths. Then 
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i was, when Men; forgetting inticcly their 
former Greatneſs, did abaſe and degrade the::. 
ſelves. They took for Guarantees of their | 
Word, not only the Metals they had melted, 
but even the moſt abject Creatures, and the 
moſt vile Plants. In a Word, of the moi} 
deſpicable Things in Nature, they ſeemed 9 
have a better Opinion than of themſelves. 

Thus the Zgyptions did ſwear, not only |»; 
their Gods I/ and Oſiris, who were at Icaſt re- 
preſented under human Shapes; not only by 
Anubis, wholc Head was like that of a wy 4 
not only by the Oæ- Apis, by the Money, 
the Crocodile; but even _ the Garlick, Leek 
Onions, and by all thoſe Deities, ic 
(to uſe the Words of the Satyrical Poet) did 
* grow th ein Gardens. 

The Perſiuns called the dnn to witneſs: And 
if we conlider the Rank ot that Star amongſt 
the Works of Natarc, and its wonderful 4 
fluence on ail the Parts of the World, whoic 
Soul, as it were, it is, this Nation was ſome- 
what more to be excuſed than the Egyptians. 
However, it can't be deny'd, that on theie, 
and ſeveral other Accounts, the 94, is one of 
the brighteſt Images of the Deity : Wherctore, that 
fort of Oath. was much uſed by the Greeks and 
Latins. Witnels this fiae Verſe of Homer; 1 
call thee to witneſs, O Sun. who ſeeſt ma 

heareſ every Thing HA Os wart i po, 
Kal ad, enaxova;. A Verſe which Virgil thus 


umitatcs, CEneid. IV. Sui! who by thy Rays 
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doft enlighten whatever is done on Earth! Sol, 
gui ſerrarum fammais, opera omnia tiftras ; and 
e /Enezrd. XII. Efto nunc Sol teſtis, &c. 0 
The Scythians alſo uſed an Oath, which was 
ſomewhat noble and lofty, and which agreed 
well-cnough with the ſomewhat fierce Cha- 
rater of that Nation. They Ywore by the Ar 
and Scymetar, their Two Chief Gods; by the 
Air, as being the Principle of Life ; and by the 
Scymetar, as being one of the moſt ofdinary 
Cauſes of Death, In Lucian's Dialogue, con- 
cerning ſome memorable Examples of Friend- 
ſhip, the +Greek Interlocutor falls upon the 
be, about that kind of Oath, and ſays, 
That juch a barbarian Nation might as well 
ſwear by the 7avelin, Spear, and Poiſon, be- 

cauſe thoſe pernicious Inventions, did no lets 
frequently cauſe Death, than Scymetars. But 
that Grecian, by giving a too great Scope (ac- 
cording to the Genius of his Nation) to the 
cager Deſire of Talking and Bantering, does not 
conſider, that he gave the Scythian a fair Occa- 

. hon to retaliate, and to ridicule the great Num- 

ber of Oaths uled by che Greeks, and which 
werc very little more reaſonable, than thoſe 
uſed by Hcythians. 

In a Word, both Greeks and Romans ſwore 
by Gods why were common to them. And 
how great was the Number of their Gods! They 
not only adopted the Gods of other Nations, 
but they even brought forth a vaſt many new 
ones: Sometimes they ſwore by Once, tome- 


time 
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times by Two, and often by all of them put 
together. And they did not preſerve to their 
Gods alone, the Privilege of bearing Witne(: 
"to Truth: They made their Demi-Gods Par- 
takers of the ſame Honour; and they ſwore by 
Caſtor, Pollux, Hercules, &c. with this Dif. 
ference however, that Mcn only uſed to ſwear 
by Hercules, Men and Women by Pollux, 
and Women alone by Caſtor. And yet thetic 
Rules were not inviolably kept; for thous! 
Aulus Gellius, poſitively aſſerts, that we ſha)! 
never find in any ſingle good Latm Author, 
that ever any Man ſwore by Caſtor, yet we 
have a remarkable Paſſage of. it in Plautus, who, 
according to the ſame Aulus Gellius, is one of 
the beſt Latin Authors. Young Argyrippus 1 
tells his Mother: By Caſtor, n Father has 
promiſed, that he would ſteal away your Scarf, 10 
grve it as a Preſent to his Miſtreſs. E Caſtor, 
zuin ſurrepturum pallam promiſi tibi. Accidaltn:, 
tis true, in ordcr to preſerve Aulus Gellizy': 
Credit, and to ſecure an Ancient from being 
the Wrong, makes ſome Corrections in th. 
Place, and, without any more ado, he read 
Oedepol, inſtead of E Caftor ; but he acts in this 
_ againſt all Editions and Manuſcripts, Wherc- 
tore Yoſue does not ſcruple to call ſuck : 
Correction, a Piece of Aſſurance. 
But omitting to enumerate all the Gods, by 
whom the Romans uſed to ſwear, and which 
are known by every Body; I will fay but two 
or three Words of the God and Goddeſs, whe, 
N A ce⸗Tordir 
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| according to them, particularly preſided over 
” Oaths, The Goddeſs was Fides, Faith or 
Fidelity. It held a conſiderable Rank in Re- 
ligion, and was looked upon, as the chief Con- 
* ſervatrix of Publick Safety. It was commonly 
called Old and Aucient, Cana fides, to denote 
that the Ages in which ſhe had been in her 
greateſt Vigour, were already very remote. 
© She was alſo called Rare, Nara, almoſt for 
the fame Reaſon, to give us to underſtand, 
that ſhe was hardly any more to be found 
among Men. She had no other Cloaths than 
a white Veil, a Symbol or Badge of her Sin- 
cerity and Open- heartedneſs; Te ſpes, & ali 
rara fides culit velata panmo, ſays Horace. 
Her Prieſts, in their Ceremonies, uſed the 
+ ſame Colour. The Sacrifices offered to her, 
were injoined to be bloodleſs, becauſe ſhe ab- 
horred, even the leaſt Appearance of Slaughter. 
Dion ius Halicarn. aſſerts, That King Numa 
was the firſt Man, who built a Temple, and 
eſtabliſhed a Worthip to this Goddeſs In pro- 
ceſs of Time, the Romans placed her Statue 
in the Capitol, near that of Jupiter. Quan 
m Capttolio, ſays Cicero, vicinam Jovis Optinit 
Maximi majores noſtri eſſe. volucrunt; for they 
imagined that ſhe was really venerated by Jupiter 
himſelf, whoſc Oaths ſhe ſealed. This En- 
mus tells us, in that Place, cited, and ſo much 
2pplauded, by Cicero. 
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O! Fides alma, apta penis, & jun nde, 
Fours ! \ 


O Godlike Faith! worthy to be ſet on 1 
higheſt Part of Temples, who, properly „ 


ing, art noi hing elſe but the Oath 10 If of 
Jove! 


* 1 
* 8 »* 


The God whom the Romans gave as 1 
Second to the Goddeſs Frdes, was he whom 
they called Dius F:dius, and who would, per. 
haps, deſerve a particular Diſſertation : At leaſt, 
hitherto, no Body has well explained what 
concerns him. And what puzzles moſt, +: 
that the Ancients themſelves, ſeem not to have 
had very clear, nor very diſtinct Notions aboui 
him. What is the beſt known, is, that ſic pre 
ſided over the Religion of Oaths ; but as for 
his true Genealogy, the Purport of Ius {eycra! 
Names, and the true Manner of reading thn, 
are not known. Dionyſius Halic. ſcems to 
confound him with Jupiter, tor in ſeveral Places 
where he is obliged ro tranflate the God De 
Fidirs of the Romans, he renders that Word 
by the Zug i319; of the Greeks, But none of 
the beſt Criticks follow him in this: Moſt of 
them think this God to be the fame with He 
cules, and that theſe Two Words, Dius fins, 
ſignify nothing more than Fours fue. Or 
Anceſtors, ſays Feſtus, often uſed the Letter 
inſtead of J; and pronounced Fidius, inſtes 


0 


W651 8 
of Filius. That was alſo c/E/us's Opinton, 
is Varro ſays. Some take this God for Fanus, 
| 8 for Hanus, the God of Foreſts ;- but 
thoſe who pretend to os the belt ſearched 
into this Mattet, maintain, that he was 2 foreign 
God, whom the Romans 520 borrowed from* 
the Sabins :- They alcribe to him a miraculous 
Birth, which did even in theſe ſuperſtitious 
Times, ſeem to be very ambiguous and doubt- 
ful. In the Country of Reatmm, ſays Dionyſnus 
Halic. a young Gentle woman, at the Head of 
4 Troop of young Women Dancers, enter d 
mto the Temple of Oemalius, whom the 
Sabins, and the Romans, according to their 
"Example, calld Quiriumc. Nevertheleſs, 1 
cannot poſitively fay, contindes that Author, 
whether it be the God Mars, ot ſome other 
God, wno enjoy d the {ame Honouts; for there 
ate ſome who think that Mars and Oenyalms, 
are but two Names given to the fame God; 
and others pretend that they are Two diſtinct 
Gods: However, that young Girl dancing in 
the Temple, was (eized with a divine Trafſport, 
and leaving her Fellow-Dancets al! on a ſud- 
den, went and ſhut herſelf up in the Sanctuary. 
Nine Mouths after ſhe was btovght to Bed of a 
Son, who was called Modis Fatrdius. Por- 
tus is in the Right to correct Dius filius. 
When this Sort came to the Age of Manhood, 
he was Handiomer than Men "ate uſed to be, 
15 and became a famous Warrior: And having a 
cad Mind to build a Town, he got togethiet in a 
ot | F little 
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little while, a pretty numerous People, and 
founded the City of Curet, to which he gave 
that Name, taken from that of Quirinus, who 
was looked upon as his Father, or from 
Spear called Kip by the Sabins. St. Auſtin 
aſſures us, That this God Dius fidius, was the 
firſt King of the Sabizs, who, after his Death, 
did not tail to ict him in the Number of the 
Gods. They. add that he left a Son called 
gabus, from whom the whole Sabine Nation 
took their Name, | 

There are no leſs different Opinions con- 
cerning the Names of this God, than concern. 
ing his Origin. The Three which were uſtally 
given to him were, Jancus, HFadius, and 
Semnpater And Quid ſcems to doubt, whe- 
mer they were not Three diſtinct Gods, or but 
one; I did not know, iays he, is whom Þ 4:15 
ts copſecrate the tifth Day of June, Wet her 
to the God Sancus, or 10 the God Fidius, 7 


the God Semiporer. 


ugrebam nonas Satico, Fidione referam, 
lib Seriprer; „ 


He adds, That the God himſelf Was vleaſed to 
reſcne him out of that Uncertainty. Tau can. 
not miſtake, replies he to bim, by Conſc- 
crating to me e. Feaſt, unger one of thefe 
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Names; fer they do all Three velong 
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| to me : 
Thus would the Sabins have it. | 


Cuicunque ex iſtis dederis, ego munus habebo; 
Nomina trina fero : Sit voluere Cures, 


But how muſt theſe Three Names be read? 
Tis a new Matter of Diſpute among learned 
Men, who agrce only in that of Haus; and 


ate waging an implacabie War about Jancus, 


and Semipater For, to begin with the Firſt, 
ſome read Sancus, others Sangus, and others 
Santas. Theſe laſt will have the God Dins 
fdimus particularly called holy, becauſe as God 
of Qaths, he was peculiarly bound to be Un- 
corruptible and Upright; from whence they 
pretend allo to infer, that this God was the 
fame with Hercules, who is allo otten called 
Holy by Poets. | 
Quidam immolaſſet verrem cum ſanto Her- 
culi, ſays Phedrus. But it were eaſy to prove, 
both by ſeveral Paſſages and Medals, that this js 
not a convincing Proof; and that the Epithet 
Holy was indiftcrently given to all the Gods. 
As tor the laſt Name, ſome read Semupater, 
and interpret the Word by Semi God, Others 
Semicuper, becauſe they ate periuaded, that 
Dies fidius was wc lame with $7//Vanus, Who, 
as well as the reſt of the Rural! Gods, was re- 
preſented with Goats Feet. Lofty," Moſt do 


read Seni pater, and aſſert, That the Ancients 


called Semones ccttain middling Gods, who 
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. "X00" dwelt in the Air becauſe having not Rifficiewr 
5 0 Qualifications to be Gods in Heaven, they had at 
Wl” the ſame Time, too much Worth to be only Gods 
5 oH Earth, * Semones dict voluerant Deus, quos ne- 
Bi gue cœlodignos ad ſeriberent ob meriti paupertaten 
0 | 
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neue terrenos eos de ful are pro gratia Veneratione. 
However, tis certain, that this Epithet was 
often given ro Sancus. It was ordered, \ays 
Livy, lib. $. that Vitruvinss Houſe, /ituate/ 
3 on Mont Palatine, ſhould ve demaliſbed, au, 
that his Goods fhouid be conſecrated 10 the God 
Semo Sancus. 
Thus concerning this God, rekrhed Men arc 
divided into ſeveral Sects; but what makes it 
to difficult to chute among ſo many Opinions, 
is, that every one of thoſe ſeveral Authors have 
their Authroritics for it: And that out of ſo 
many different Readings, there's none but what 
arc grounded on old Manulcripts, and on ancient 
Inſcriptions. And if we are to believe ſome 
Criticks, who feem the rather ro be credited. 
that thcy appear more remote from Partiality . 
the Likencts there as betwixr theſe T wo Word: 
* and mo, has been the Occaſion tho! 
St. Juſtin the Martyr fell into a Sort of Mil. 
Nh! tor, according to them, that Greek Fathe 
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. who was, perhaps, not well acquainted wit 
mY , Whar concerned the Language and Cuſtoms ©! 
wh * the Romans ; from ſome Inſcriptions of Sen, 
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Sancus, imagined that it muſt be meant of 
dio Magus; and io, giving himſelf up to his 


Romans, that they were not athamed to admit 
among their Gods, an errant Impoſtor. Several 
other Fathers did the ſame, and copicd him; 
as it is pretty often the Cuſtom among Writers. 
But it they were miſtaken concerning him whom 
they ſuppoſed the Object of their Inycctives, 
their Way of arguing was. no leſs ſtrong in the 
main, ſince it is certain, that God for God 
Semon, every Thing well conſidered, was no 
better than Simon. 

We muſt ſay ſomething about the Temple 
Dis fadius had ar Rome. It was ſituated on 
Mount Quirinal: But a new Difficulty is here- 
upon ſtarted ; for on one ſide, Ovid poſitively 
ſays, that this Lewgle was the Work of the 
ancient Sabins ; 


Hunc ipitur veteres donarunt ade & 8 
 Inque Quirinali conſtituere jugo. * 


And on the other Side, Dionyſaus Halicar. ex- 
preſly aſſerts, That Tarquinius Superbus had 
built it, and that about 40 Years after the Death 
of that King, Sprir/us Poſthumus being Conſul, 
made the Contccration of it, Some endeavour 
to reconcile this Contradiction, by laying, 


a 


: 3 1 


— 


F Faſt, vi. 217. 
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Zeal, he did not fail vehemently to charge the 
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That the ancient Sabins had built to God Fidixe 
only a Chapel, and that os nent built a 
Temple to him. 

But to omit that uſeleſs Erudition, which i is 
ſcattered up and down in a thouſand Authors, 
and which 1 only endeavour'd to explain in ſome 


Order, and a little leſs confuſedly 5 what is 


certain, is, That this God, whoever he was, 
and whatever Name he had, preſided over 
the Sanctity of Oaths, and that for that very 
Cauſe, he had for his conſtant Companions 
Honaur and Truth, An ancient Marble teſtifics 
it; for on one Side it repreſents a Man dreſſed 
like a Roman, neat whom is written Honor 
and on the other Side, a Woman crowned 
with Laurel, with this Inſcription Veritas. 
Thoſe Two Figures ſhake Hands together. In 
the Middle there is a very Handſome young 
Man, over whom are written cheſe Words 
Dias ſadius. 
Though the Oaths, of which mention has 
been made, were common throughout 
Greece and Italy, yct there were ſome, Which 
were more uſed in This, than in That Placc. 
And fo at Athens, their ordinary Way cf 
ſwearing was by Minerva, who was the Turc- 
At Laceda mm, 
by the Sons of Fove, Caſtor and Pollux, win 
by their Mother's fide, were ſprung out of th 
Kings of the Country. In Sify, by Proſer- 
N becauſe it was there that Pluto raviſh'd 
her 


. . 
OA TP 
her: In that lame Iſland, along the River 
Simothus, by the Gods Patics : 


* Simethia circum 
Flumina, pinguis ubi & placabilis ara Pau ü 


Theſe Two Gods are not well Known neither. 7 7 
They were Sons of Jupiter, and the Nymph Re 
Thalia. That God being greatly afraid of «4 
Juuds Paſſion, hid the Nymph under Ground, 2 20 
during the whole Time of her Pregnancy: _ 
She did not appear again, till ſhe had made 
nim Father of Two Twins. The Inhabitants 
of the Place, in Proceſs of Time, choſe them 
jor their Gods, and built them a magnificent 


Temple. Their Altar became the Afyiam of ' 1 

| unfortunate People, and eſpecially of fugitive « % 
5 Slaves. Men there took their Oaths with a » 
* great deal of Solemnity, and, as we ſhall re- $9 
late in its proper Place, with a very ſingular 2 

- Ceremony. wy. 
a But not only Countries and Towns, but . 
A private Men aiſo, had certain Oaths which they » 
7 uſed often, according to their ſeveral Con- 95 


ditions, Engagements, Likings, and the In- 
an clinations of their Heart, The Veſtals ſwore 


+ by the Goddeſs to whom they were Conſe- 

8 crated. Marry's Women by Juno, who pre- 
i | fided over the Peace and Proſperity of Families. 

1 — — nn 

wy o Virg, Znicd, IX, 584. 
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The Husbandmen by Ceres. . The Vintagers 


by Bacchus. Huntſmen by Diana. Lover; 
by Venus and her Son, &c. 


And they ſwore not only by the Gods, but 
. alſo by whatever did bclong to their Empire; 


by their Temples, by the Marks of their Vig- 


rity, by the Arms which were proper to them. 


Jubdenal, who ſometimes gives himſelf up alittle 
too much to his Enthu/iaſm, and of whom we 


may ſay with as much Reaſon as of Seneca, that 


he does not always know when to ſtop, gives us 
a long Legend of the Arms of the Gods, by 
which profeſsd Swearers pretended to give 
ſome Weight to their Words, A Man of that 
Charatter, favs he, dares in his Oaths, bot; 


the Beams of the Sun, and Jove's Thunderboit s, 


and Mars's Sword, and Apollo's Darts, and 
Diana's Arrows, and Neptune's Trident, and 
Herculess Bow, and Mincrva's Spear, and, in 
4 Word, adds that Poct, with equal Emphaſis, 


whatever Arms are contamed in the Arfenals 


of H eaven : 
Quicquid habent telorum arma nientaria Cal. 


Thus when Men, by their own Fault, had 
Joſt all mangcr of Credit, did they catch at every 
Thing, in order to give again ſome Authority) 
to their Word; and thought that when by their 
Conduct, they had given juſt Occaſion of di- 
truſting their Uprightneſs and Plain Dealing. 


Mar Speeches would ſooner be believed tha: 


thei! 
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PF mir Actions, if they * the Teſtimony 
o the moſt frivolous and deſpicable Things! And 
what is (till a greater Wonder, thoſe who par- 
ticularly profeſs d to be addicted to the Study of 
Wiſdom, were not on this Account wiſer than 
the common People. Vet Pythagoras muſt be 
excepted; That firft Author of Philoſophy, did 
never Swear but by the Myſterious Number 
Four, which hes eſteemed to be rhe Number of 
Numbers, and for that Reaſon, as the Symbol 
of Duty, Mz THY v Te]paxſyy by the Sacred & Qua- 
ternary, rayaα ame por, Principle of the 
Eternal Courſe of Nature. His Diſciples, for 
EReverencc· Sake, forborc uſing that Oath, and 
ſimply ſwore by their Maſter, ſcrupling even to 
name him ; for they did not only atteſt a Truth 
in theſe Words, Ile himſeif has ſaid it, but 
they ſometimes added, Tie Thing is ſo, I fareas 
it oy Himſelf. If we are to Ws the learned 
Man, who lately reveal'd to us their moſſ ſecret 
Myſteries, their main Drift was to denote there- 
by, that when a Man teacheth to others the 
molt excellent and ſublime Truths, he is to be 
honourcd, Even as fax as to iwear by him; and 
though he be but a Man, to confider him as a 
God on Earth. Molt part of the Philoſophers 
fell, or {cemed to fall, into thoſe popular Ex- 
' kravagancies. Zeno, Head of the Stoicks, was 
uſed to ſwear by the Caper-Tree, per Capparim, 
a Sort of Trec ihat bears that little Fruit which 
is ſo commonly Pickled in Vinegar, Socrates 
did, indeed, often lwear by the True God, by 
the 
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the God who 8 over Ay, but he 
let lip ſome — from which the Enemies ot 
that great Man, have taken Occaſion to inſv!: 
his Memory for we read, that he happened to 
ſwear by the Dag, the Gooſe, and the Plane Tres, 
Arnolius lays it at his Door as a great Crime. But 
St. Auſtin clears him, and pretends that &. 
crates would thereby prove to Mankind, that 
a Dog itſelf, — the Work of God, de. 
ſerved a greater Honour, than all the Idols by 
* which they uſed to ſwear. M. Dacier thinks, 
that this great Man aimed thereby, to accuſtom 
Men by Degrees, not to take ſo often God's 
Name in vain. But the Heathens themſelves 
well perceived, that by that manner of ſwearing 
he inditectly attack d the Gods; for Lucian in 
the Dialogue, whoſe Title is, The Philoſophers 
ar the Auclun, introduces Socrates (peaking 
— a Merchant : Nothing is more true, ſays 
Socrates ; I fear, it by the Dog and Plane 
Tree. Thoſe, anſwers the Merchant, are 
comical "Deities. How ſo, replies Jocrales, 
# not the Dog a confiderable God], Are you 
* gonorant of what Anubis is in Egypt, the Dog- 
Star n the Sky, and Cerberus in Hell? Jon 
are in the Right, I did not think on it, anſwers 
the Merchant, 
No body will think, that Lucian has 4 
Mind to makes us believe, that Sarratey ſpeaks 
in Earneft in this Place: But how can we ſuſpecl 
Jocrates to utter ſeriouſly ſuch Difcourſes, if 


we but a lirtle regard his Character, and are ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with te skilrul and iodirect Way, 


G wherewith he was uſed to preſent the 

1 Glats to the ridiculous Follies of Men. 

X But in a Word, when Men had, as it were, 

f walked their Oaths through the vileſt Beings, 

1 they fell at laſt on Themſelves. They would 

4, not have it ſaid, that, according to their own 

t Confeſſion, there ſhould be nothing in Nature 

Y but Themſefves, whoſe Teſtimony could juſtly 

be exceptionable : Wherefore, they {wore both 

by Themſelves, and by thoſe Perſons who 

„ver Star. to them; As, firſt, Whether thoſe 

L Perſons were already dead : 

: Ofſa tibi juro per matris, & ofſa parentis, 

. ſays Propertius, El. xvii. lib. 2. I ſuear it by 

| the departed Souls of my Father and Mother. 

" Qumiilian ſays of his Wife, and of a Son 

: he had loſt when they were very young; Per 

; illos manes, numina doloris mei: 1 fear it by. g 

their Manes, the ſad Deities of my Grief. And | 

Horace, Ode viti. 9. lib. 2. 7 

{ Expeairt Maris cineres opertos faltere, LR 

| Tour Perjaries themſelves turn to your Good. by 

| and you get by violating your Mother's Aſhes. 8 

| And, 2dly, - Whether thoſe Perſons were 

| yet Alive; and they did then ſwear, either by 1 

the whole Body in general; as, I call the Gods 7 

| 40 Py. and you, my Sifter; Teftor, cara, 5 

Deos, ; 
. 
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Deos, te, Germana, cies out Dias, 
e/Eneid, IV. Or by ſome particular Part of 
the Body. 

Amongſt theſe laſt Oaths, one of the moi 
vencrable was that, whoſe Object was the 
Head. For the Ancients look d on that as the } 
molt noble Part of the Body, and the Scat of Wo 
the Soul: At leaſt according to the molt te- - 
ccived Opinion. I ſwear it by my Head, lays | 
young Aſcanins, by which my Father was ut * 
to ſwear. Per capus hot juro, per quod par 
ante ſolebat.” And Dido, in the forcciced 
Place, I call non ts witneſs, Siſter, and your 
Head, which is ſo dear to me. Et te, Germans. 


Fuumgue dulce capur , | 
They had alſo a great Regard for the Oaths = 
which were made by the Right Hand; tor : 
that Hand has been looked upon in all Time. { 
and by all Nations, as the Pledge of Fideliry. t 
And in that ſolemn Embaſſy which the Trojans 5 
ſent to King Latinus, Ilianeus, Who ſpeaks in t 
th, Name of the xeſt, thinks that he could not 11 
give a greater Force to his Diſcourle, than by V 
this great Oath, I fiorar it by Ancas's Fate, v 
and by his Ri 20. Hand, which is as faithfu! at 
in Treaties, as 70 1s dreadful in Batiles. 1 
| ec 
Fata per © /Enee ſ uro, dextramgque potentem, tl 
Kur fide, ive quus bells eſt expertus & arms. Ne 
P. 


They alſo ſwote by. the Eyes, and it was the 
malt ay Oath: ot Loycrs: 
Per 


* 


Per me pergue Oculos, Sidera naſera tus. 


beinember, that very lately ſhe ſiuurt to be falth- 
ful to me, bath by her Eyes and by my own, 


q prepared for me. Amol. Lib. iti, Eleg. 3. 13. 


Perqgue ſuos illam nuger jurare recordor 
Perque meu oculos : & dolue re mei. 


But when Men had thus given to the Parts 
of the Body a Right which propetly belongs 
to none but to the Supreme Being, and were 
ſo blinded chat there could be no Extravagancy 


Being a Body, like unto outs: Vhercfore 
they invented fore Oaths, which were intirely 
injurious to the | Supreme Majeſty : And to 
we read, that rhere was a Time when nothing 
was more common than to ſwear by the Head 
and Hair of God ; à Sort of Oath which 
laſted a long Time after the Eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, until at jalt, towards the Middle of 
the 6th Century, Vuſtin, by Conſtitution 
made on Parpole, prohibited, under very levere 
Penalties, that unbecoming and ſcandalous 
Way of Swearing, 


Bur 


1 


* 


Says Ovid. And in another Place, J du, ſays he, 


and mine had a Forefight of the Treathery fhe 


they did not fall into, they alcribed co that ' 
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1 
But Men did not content themſelves tr 
ſwear by other Men, who were dear to then: 
If Tenderne ſs had its Oaths, Politicks had al 
theirs. They ſoon apply d, for the rr « of 
Sclf-igtereſt, what they had done at firſt | 
Affection. People grew fond to ſwear % 
thoſe who were their, Superiors, though they 
did not much love them. That Cuſtom of 
Swearing by Princes is very antient ; it was 
common in At By Pharaoh's Health, 
or Life, you are Spies, ſays Foſephs to his Bre- 
thren. The Seyrhians prackłiſed, the fame 23 
to their Kings. And cven on this Account, 
tliey had a comical Superſtition. They thought . | 
that the King's Health depended upon the Ute 
his Subjects made of Swearing ; So that 
whenever the King was a little out of Ord, 
they doubred nor but that ſome raſh People 
had taken his Name in vain, or falfely : And 
then they made very exact Inquiſicion; ard 
it any Body was found gulity, he was very 
ſeverely puniſhed. The Romans, who run upog 
Extreams both as to Venue and Vice, and 
who, from the Freeſt People, became the mot 
Servite, made Uſe of the tame Flartery as to | 
their Maſters, and even with fo great A filu- lo 


ence of Werds, as never was the like. They ne 
ſwore by the Genius, by the Health, Fort, th 
' Majeſty, Eternity of the Emperor. Tertulh th 
vehemently inveighs againſt that impious 2 in 
ſacriicgious Baſeneſs, and charges them, tha: U; 
they would have rather choſen to forſwesr 
| them 
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” themſclves when they {wore by ali the Gods 
together, than by the ſole Genius of Ceſar, 
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But a great Mortification for the Sovereigns of 
the Earth,- was the ſtrange Fancy one of them 
had, and which ſhould have proved to all the 
others the Vanity and Nothingneſs of an Ho 
mage Which was ſo charming and flattering 
to them. Caligula, either by à {ecret Envy 
to inſult in a cruel Way at the Baſenels of 
the Romans, ot by an Infatuation, of which 
all the foregoing Ages could not afford an 
Example, was uſcd to {wear by the Health, 
Fortune, Genius of his Horſe. He ſo dearly 
loved that Horſe, ſays Suetonius, That he had 
him brought to eat at his Table, and uſed to 


' ſwear by him, with as much Solemmity, as 
| he aid by bis Gods: Ex equis unum fic ama- 


wit,” ut ad nam muitaret, perillius ſalutem 
forlunamiſue c uncigere ſuramentum folitus. No 
Wonder then if he was fo jcalous ot the like 
Honour tor himſcif. 
Matter, that, according to the {ame Hiſtorian, 
he had ſeveral People put to Death, fot no 
other Cauſe, but becauſe they had never ſwore 
by his Genius. | 

Tis eaſy to belicve, that Princes were not 


long before they took Poſſeſſion of an Ho- 


nour, which Mens Flatterics nad alctibed to 
them, They were prone enough to conſider 
themſelves as ſure Guarantces of ruth, and 
in Order to eſtabliſh, by their own Example, 
an Ufage, which, in ſome Meaſure, made 

| them 


He was to nice on this 


in 
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facred Perſon ; 
Throne, Sceptre. 


but by Themſelves. 


and thought, 


8 _ 


£86] 


them Gods, they ſwore not only by thei: 
but alſo by theit Diader;; + 


But having given a truc Picture of Men; 
Miſery, in the ill Uſe they made of Oat!:s, ] 
muſt preſent you with a rough Draught ot 


that of the Gods, who made as Nameſu! al. 


Abute of them. If they had been what the 
re called, they would have conſidered 
themſelves as the fole Guatantces of Truch, 
and would never have {worn, or at (cas 
But as they were the 
Product of Lys, they did themſelves Juſtice, 
according to our Exarupic, 
that their Words required a foreign Wa. 
rant, Every Body knows that they ordinarily 
ſwore by Jyx, which we arc uſcd to con. 
fider under the Notion of a God; bat whic!; 
the Greets looked upon as a Goddels. Flejrnd 
gives a very long Account of whatever con. 
cerned that Deity, very dreadful to all 


ond 


r 


Dr cuſus jurare timent, & faliere numer: 
* Ane id. VI. 122 


w 

She was the Daughter of Orcanr, and va 
martied to a certain God, named Pallas, 
whom ſhe had a Son and Thrice Daught:-+ 
Lelus; Vi Goc. Strength and Pour. They ©! 
Four vigorouſſy embraced Fove's Part, in 
defenſiye War againſt the Titans. Jup, 

$1. 


- 


81 
in order to reward the Children, ordered, 
that thenceforth, all the Gods ſhould ſwear by 
the Mother; and did, at the fame Time order 


very ſevere Penalties againſt whatever God 
ſhould be ſo bold as to Violate ſuch a venera- 


ble Oath : 


— Ct l 2% 
Ou. ſeodlard Te l KaxcpsT T1 F071, 


For nothing was more tertible than the exem- 
plary Puniſhment inflicted on the perjuring 
Cod. He was put to a Penance that laltcd 
nine Years.” 


5 Emi ra Free 


During the firſt Year, he was obliged to keep 
his Bed without Voice and Breathing, and 
plunged in a deep LO + 


——K6r au abe S. 3 Y 
Tepe s ü, Atxlero, xaxhy 3 a au 
xrel. 


He did not conie our of this Sort of Inani- 
tion, but to begin a more ſad Life. During 
the eight following Years, he was turned out 
of Heayen, excluded from all the Councils of 
the Gods, , and, which was perhaps more 
grievous, from all their Repaſls ; 
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But at laſt, on the tenth Year; after having 


expiated his Crime, he took his Place again, 
and cntred into ali his Rights: 


Airs ro 3tmpuiryerai dv}; 
Eięlaa 021% Ho. pie opal IA 


* In this Diſſertation 1 have eudcayourcd 
to inquire, 1. Into the Origin of Oaths. 
2, By what Gods rhe Antients uſed to ſwear. 
3. The ſeyeral Ceremonies wherewith their 
Oaths were followed. 4. Their Morals about 
their Binding. 5. The Uſe they made of 
Oaths in civil Society. 5. The Avctſion they 
had againſt thoſe, Who violated their Oatiy, 
Out of theſe Six Heads I have treated of T wo ; 
now I muſt ſpeak of the Fout laſt, 


CAP. III. Ceremonies uſed in Oaths, 


We have ſeen that. Honeſty, in Order 70 
maintain itfelf, was obliged to borrow the 
Help of Oarchs. Bur Oaths, in their Turn, to 
preſerve their Authority, muſt apply to ſore 
outward Ceremonics : For Men, who arc ab. 


| folntely governed by Senfations, defired to be 


ſtruck with ſenſible Images: And let it be 
faid, to the Shame of their Reaſon, the pon. 


— — 4 


Here begins the 2d Part of the Difſertation, ca 
Febr. 10, 1711. by the Abbot Maſſieu 


pohs 
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n | 
pous Preparations had often a greater Influence 
on them, than the Oath itſe!£. 

The oldeft, and perhaps the plaineſt and 
moſt natural Way of Swearing, was by lifting 
up the Hand; at leait it was after that Way, 


that was made the oldeſt Oath, recorded to us. 


7 will lift up my Hand before the Lord, the mofe 


High God, lays Abraham. This Cuſtom, which 


ſeems to have becn afterwards ſpread throughout 
all the Worid, ſoon introduced ſeveral others. 
Men were not fatisfied with this great Simpli- 
city. Thoſe who by Reafon of their Rank 
and Dignity were diſtinguiſhed from others, 
would even in this Ceremony, make a Shew 
of the Symbols and Inſtruments of their Dig- 
nities or Eimployments. And ſo Kings lifted 
up their Sceptre ; Generals their Spears ot 
Shields; Soldiers their Sword, whote Point 
they ſometimes ſet to their Breaſt, as Amm. 
Marcellmus ſays. 

They afterwards thought; that when Place 
and other Circumſtances permitted it, they 
muſt aſſociate ſacred Things. And ſo it was 
ordered. rhat Oaths ſhould be taken in Tem- 
ples; and moreover, thoſe who ſwore, were 
bound to touch Altars. We read in the Greek 
Hiſtory, that Xenocrates, one of the moſt 


upright Men that ever was, being once called 


to give a Teſtimony; advanced towards the 
Altar, in order to ſwear after the uſual Way 
But all the Judges oppoſed him, and cried out 


all at once, Xenocrates's Teſtimony ts worth 
8 2 | an 
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re - "an Oath. Every Body knows, that it was 

| | the ſame Cuſtom which cauſed Perzcles to 

| : aniwer ſome People, who urged him to take 
an ambiguous Oath for a Man with whom 
| he had lived in Fricndſhip during a long 
| While: 1 am a Friend to the Altars. The 
| . fame Thing was practiſcd by the Romans, as 
| we fee in their Writings. Tui ſpeaking of 
|  Falcidins, who, in a Cauſe of g great Moment, 
| | had ſent his Evidence in Writing; This Man, 
| ſays he, pretends to be believed, when he teſt; 
16h fees by Leiter; him whom no body would believe 
| thous 7 he fhould da it, his Hand on the Altar. 
| And uche, thundering againſt the corruptcd 
_ is Manners of his Age, 'boldly ſays, That it 
| abounds with prrjured Men, who are not afraid 
to touch any Altars. Intrepid! pr 
altaria tangunt. Sat, 13. 
And even then, that Circumſtance was 
eſteemed to be fo citential and neceſſary i: 
{ſome Oaths, that when thotc, who were to 
| ſwear, were far from Temples; they inſtantly 

. erected ſome Altars: And they had even por- 
table Altars, which they ſet up in the Place 
where the Oath; Was to be taken. 

I.)hey alſo often, in Time of Swcaring, ſacri- 
ficed Victims, made Libations, and to all this 
they joined Forms which were fit for the Rc. 
maiuder of the Pomp. It were an caty Thing 

do relate ſcvcral Examples of it; but Hamer, 

| Iliad II. affords us one, which by its long Re- 

Cital, is worth all the reſt, * Thc Greeks and 

the 
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the Trojans being equally diſcouraged at che 


Fatigues of a long Siege, refolved to put an 
End to their Diſpute by a Duel: They put 


their Quarrel into the Hands of Menelaus. 


and Paris, the two chief Authors of the War. 
They chuſe a convenient Place; they draw up 
the Conditions, and prepare every Thing for 
taking the Oaths : The Heralds at Arms bring 
Victims ; they fill up with Wine the ſacred 
Veſlels, and pour ſome Water on the Hands 
of the Kings, who. were alſo” to act the 
Office of Prieſts. Then Agamemmon ad- 
vances to the middic Interval betwixt the 
two Armics, and, his Scymetar in his Hand, 
Gods of Heaven, of the Harth, and Hell, be, 
ſays he, both Witneſſes and Meatators of the 
Treaties we are to fear, 


F \ JEN ys IF £554 n 
Maplupes,t5?, pyAgogtle d Gia Tice. 


Thus he ſpeaks, and thruſts the Iron into the 
Throat of the Victims. They on all Sides 
pour Wine out of the full Cups ; and the 
Greeks and Trojans, from File to File, cry our, 
Jupiter, the Spring of al Glory and Greatneſs ; 

and Jou, is man as you are, Immortal 
Gar; | 


* IA 3 
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Whofaever amg us, ſball be ſo bold as to violate 


12 o ſolemn Oaths; Let his Blood, the 
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* loud of all his Family run en the Earth, as 
. "this Wine and the Blood of theſe Victims 4; 


U 


run upon your Altars. 
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And even ſometimes, to render this Pomp 
more dreadful, thoſe who bound themſelves 
by Oaths, dipped their Hands into the Blood 
1 and Intrails of the Victims. This we learn 
ade from e_/Z{chiles in his Tragedy, whoſe Title is 
' The ſeven Captains before Thebx, Whatever 
Force the Verſes of this Poet may have in his 
Tonguc, I don't know whether they can tranſ 
cend the Tranſlation made of them by a 
Perſon who was one of the greatcſt Orna- 

ments of this Company, and of his Age. 


Sur un bouclier noir . et Chefs mpitoiable: 
Epouvantent les Dieux de ferments effraal;}cs. 
Pres dun Taureau murant, quils, vienne:! 


© degorger, 
Tous la main dans le ſang jurent de fe vanes 
| Hs enjurent la Peur, le Dieu Mars & Bt 


On a blact Shield ſeven unmerciful Captains 9s 
„ frighten the Gads with their 775 Ob-. 
5 Near a dying Bull, which they bad juſt titles, 


avis 
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baving all of them their Hands in the Blood, 


they ſwear to be revenged. "They fwear by the 


Goddeſs Fear, by Mars, and Bellona. 
But among all theſe Ceremonies, which 
were common to all People, there were tome 


particular to each Nation 3 but all of them 


different, according to their ſeveral Religions 
and Characters. We read, Gen. xxiv. that 
Abraham requiring an Oath from Elibger, 
bids him to touch his Thigh; Put thy Hand 
on my Thigh, fays he to him, and fwear unto 
me, that thou wilt not marry my Son with a 
Canaanitiſh Hamann, but that thou wilt look 


fur him a Wife out of my Kindred. Jacob, 


when he was dying, preſcribes the ſaine Cere- 


mony to Foſeph. I ouch my Thigh, my Son; 


wear unto me, that thou wilt not bury me 
n A'gypt, but that thou wilt carry my Bones 
into the Grave of my Anceſtors. Whereupon 
the Hiftorian Joſephus ſays only, That this 
was a general Cuſtom among the Hebrews, who, 


according to the Rabbims, ſwore after that man. 
yer, in order to honour C ircumciſun. But the 


Fathers ſay, that ou this Account, neither 
oſephus ar the Rabbins did ſprak the Truth, 
hey ſay, that if thus Way of Swearing had 
been then ſo common, the Scriptures world have 
mentioned it oftener. And yet they do never 
mention it but in the tuo forementioed Places; 
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from whence, they think, they may infer, that 
fo ſmgular a Ceremony was peculiar ouly to the 


Patriarchs, who thereby demonſtrated their 


firm Belief, that the Meſſias /hould one Da, 
ſpring out of their Race. 


The Se thians accompanied their Oaths with 
Cuſtoms that were intirely agrecable to their 
Genius. ben we have a Mind, ſays onc of 
them, in Luciaus Dialogue about Friendſb:9, 
to ſwear a mutual Friendſhip, after a. ſolemn 
Way, we prick the End of our Finger; und the 
Bluod dropping from it we receive into a Dtſ; 
Every one dips the Point of his Sword in i-, 
and carrymg it to his Month, ſucks that precious 
Liquor. That u among us thegreateſt Sin that 


can be giuen of an inuiolable Friendſhip, and the 


moſt infallible Proof of our Readineſs, to ſped 
for one another the laſt Drop of gur Blood, This 


ſame Scythian allo relates another Ceremony 


which they obſerved; and which is no lets ſur- 
prizing. When one of them had recerved {one 
Wrong ; and was too weak by himſelf to revenge 
it, he roaſted an Qx, had it cut m Pieces, aud 
his Hands being tyed behind his Back like a Pri- 
ſoner, he ſeated himſelf on the Skin in the Mid. 
dle of all that Heap of Meat. Theſe who wei 
that Way, and had a Mind to help him, took 4 


Piece, and obliged themſelues to bring to him, 


ſome fiue Horſemen, others ten, each accordin,” 
to his Ability ; and thoſe who could afford 1:1 
greater Help, promif#d to come themſelbes. 


Wie are to believe that Scihian, they therevy 


allem 
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aſſembled great Forces, more conſiderable by 
their Valour than by their Number; becauſe 
they were compoſed of Men, who liſted them- 
ſelves for Honour and Friend ſbip's Sake, and who 
moreover thought themſelves bound by an in- 
diſſoluble Oath. After theſe formal Paſſages, 
which teach us not only that the Scythians did 
ſwear, but alſo how they bchaved themſelves 
in Swearing, tis a Matter of Admiration, 
how. Quintus Curtius durſt ſay, that Oaths 
were not known among that People. He 
relates, That ſome Ambaſſadors from thoſe 
People, being come to ſee Alexander, and that 
this Prince having demanded that they ſbould 


give him the Gods as Guaranties of their 


Mord; they anſwered him proudly, That the 
Scythians aid not know what it was to ſwear : 
And this they explained in theſe magnificent 
Mords, Fidem colendo jutant; i. e. Among ſi 
them an inviolabis Fidelity is inſtead of an 
Oath. The Honour of the Hiſtorian cannot 
be ſaved but by telling us, that he here ſpeaks 
of (ome particular Province in Scythia; other- 
wife he would induce us to think, that here, 
as well as in ſeveral other Places, he minded 
more what is wonderful than what is true, and 
that he rather ſought how to .)] his Readers, 
than to inſtruct them. 


Whatever it be of the Seythians, it is certain 


that the Greeks uſed pretty often, in order to 
confirm their Oaths, to throw into the Sea a 
red hot Lump of Iron, and that they obliged 

. them. 
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themſelves to tand to their Word, until that 
Lump did, of its own Arcord, come up again 
on the Mater; this the Phocians pradtifed, 
when being afflicted by continual Acts of Ho- 


ſtility, they forſook their Town, and oblig d 


themlelyes never to return into it. 

The Romans had alſo their particular Oath, 
which they look d upon as the moſt antient and 
moſt ſolemn of all thoſe they were uicd to take. 
They ſwore Per fouem Lapidem; By Fupr- 
tere Stone. Tis not caſily known what could 


have occaſioned ſo extraordinary an Expreſſion. 


Some explain it merely of the Stone Status, 
which from the Beginning of Name, had beer 
etected to that God in the Capital. Others 
pretend that Jupiter was deſcribed by the Stone, 
and even that he was called by the Name of it, 
becauſe his Mother Rhea, having brought him 


forth, offer d inſtead of him a Stone to his Fa. 
ther Saturn, who in order not to bring up any 


male Iſſue, had promiſed to devour them. 1 
Creta regnavit Lapis, ſays Euſebins. In a 
Word, moſt Authors do think, that the Occa- 
lion of ſo extraordinary an Expreflion, was, 


that thoſe who ſolemnly ſwore by Jupiter, 


held commonly à Stone in their Hand. They 
ſometimes, as Fetus ſays, flung it away with 
all their Might, and ſaid, If 1 fail to my Word, 
let Jupiter fling me out of Rome, as I fling this 
Stone far from me. Sometimes alſo, according 
to Lzvy, they therewith ſtruck. a Victim in the 
Middle of the Forchead, and the Form of 

, Fs Words 


Words made Ule of then, was, VI violate 
wy Faith, let Jupiter ſtrite me, as 1 am going 
ta frike this Victim; and let him ſtrike me the 
harder, by ſo much as his Pazzer is greater than 
that of Men. The ſame Author tells us alſo, 
that the ſame Cuſtom was obſerved at Carthage: 
for he relates, That Hannibal, in order to ant- 
mate his Soldiers to fight bravely, promiſed 
them great Rewaras, and that, in order to give 
the greater Sanction to his Promiſes, he took 
a Lamb in his left Hand, and a Stone in his 
Right, and that having pronounced againſt 
227 the uſual Imprecation, in taſe be 
Hauld forſuvear him ſelf, he ſtruck the Vitiins 
with that Stone, and broke its Fiead with the 
WW. 

But Men did not confine themſelves to the 
aboyc-mentioned Ceremonies, molt of which 
were, at the beſt, but odd and vidiculuus: they 
invented {ome that were cruel and barbarons. 
There was a Country in Sicily, where People 
were obliged tc write their Oath on the Rind 
of ſome Tree, and to throw it into the Water: 
If the Rind ſwam on the Water, it was deemed 
to be true: but if it ſank, it was look d upon 
as falſe ; and the ſuppoſed Perjurer was burnt. 
Japhocless Scholiaſt aſſures us, that in ſeveral 
Parts of Greece, they obliged thoſe who ſwore, 
10 bold ſore Fire in their Haud, or to walk 
bare-foot on red hat Tron ; and ſome Remains 
of theſe Superſtitions continued a long while 
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among Chriſtians; But were at laſt utterly 
aboliſh'd, when a more refined Reaſon hac 
taught them, that to uſe ſuch Ways was to tempt 
God, and when Experience had convinced them, 
that thoſe faulty Trials did often confound 


Innocent with guilty People. | 


4 6 


Cc A P. IV. The Morals if the e 
wn FOncerneng . OATHG. 


The Belief of the Ancients concerning Oaths, 
having been ſo corrupted as to Theory z tis a 
Matter of Surprize, to ſee how pure theit Pra- 


dice was on this Point. 


Among the ſcyeral Dutics of Men, they juſtly 


gave the firſt Rank to Prety towards the Gods, 


and conſidered it as the Source of all Vertue ; 
but they gave the ſecond Rank to the Religion 
of Oaths. Pythagoras in that Poem which 
is called his, but thought to be written by his 


Diſciple Lys, begins his Inſtructions with this 


Maxim, Honour the Gods ; and immediately 
ſubjoins, And reſpect Oaths : Kal gif Gor. 
Many have thought that the Books of Moſes 
were not unknown to that famous Philoſopher. 
But among their Proofs for it, tis ſurprizing 
that they omit that which may be drawn from 
theſe two great Truths which he lays as the 


Foundation of all his Doctrine. For tis certain 
| that 
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that Moſes follows the ſame Ordet ; and that 


in the Beginning of thoſe Ten Commandments, 
wherein he has included all that concerns Mo- 
rality, he, above all Things, recommends to 
honour the ſupreme Being, and not to take his 
Name in vain ; from whence it ſeems that one 
ſhould infer, that Py/hagoras borrow'd from 
Moſes thoſe fundamental Maxims : otherwiſe 
one muſt ſay, what is not lawful to think, 
that the one, by his wiſc Reflections, did, in 
ſome Meaſure, arrive to that Sublimity of 
Knowledge, whereto Revelation had exalted 
the other.. | 
However, Hrerocles, of whom we have a 
Commentary on thoſe Verſes of Pythagoras, 
pretends, that if theſe tus Words, Reſpect 
Oaths, e ſearched into, we ſhall find, that 
they comprehend all ; and that they afford us 
the beſt Laws we can follow, either in Stutar- 
mg, or when we have ſworn. 


The Firſt of thoſe Rules, ſays he, is, That 
wo are to ſwear but ſeldom; for it is very 
hard to preſerve a long while the fit Regard ſor 
Things wherewith we make ourſelves tos fami- 
liar. The Ancients really thought, at 7g 
ſeear often was @ great Inducement for a 
Man to forfwear himſelf. And their great 
Principle on this Head, was, That the fureſ# 
May not to make an ill Uſe of Oaths, is nut 
ts uſe them at all. A Principle which induces 


us to think, that they had had a Glympſe of 
| that 
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that great Truth, which has been ſince plain y 


taught us: viz. That if we deſign to be pe. 
feet, we ſhould never ſwear ; and that in ever) 


Thing we ſhould cuntent ourſelves 10 aſſure, 


that fuch and ſath Things are, or that they 
are not. They were then fully perſuaded, 


That due ate not allowed to call the Deity 15 


witneſs, but when an abſolute Neceſſity com. 
pels us to it; and when an Oath 1s the only 
Way by whith we may come to the Knowles: 
of the Truth. | 


The ſecond Inſtruction which they diſcoycr'd 
in thoſe Words of Pythagoras, and which has 
a near Relation to the firſt; is, That we 
miſt not futur but on great and important 
Affairs : for, according ro them, #hoſe 4:4 


not reverence; I Oaths, who uſid 
them on mean and friuolons Ocraſims, which 


render d them unworthy to be ſeated by the mo 
venerable of Teſtimonies. 


The third Inference they draw from this 
general Maxim, is, That wwe muſt never po/.- 
ridely affirm, but what we know to be un. 
doubtedly true. They required in the Man who 
ſwore, a full and intire Certainty + Inſomuch 
that they almoſt thought it an equal Crime, to 
{wear in Doubt, as to forſmear one's-felf, Tf ever, 
fays Juvenal, Tou be cited to witneſs a Matt's 
ambiguous and uncertain 3; Thongh Phalari: 
himſelf ſponld bid"yon to betray your Conſcience : 

Thong! 
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Thoagh, h, threatening you with the brazen Bull 
— we, he fouls himſelf dittate a Perjury: 
Think it the greateſt Crime in the World to 


prefer Life to on and to loſe, in order to' 


keep it, the only Thing that may render von wor- 
thy of Life. The Latin Verſes are ſo fine, 
that though they are known by every Body, 


yet I cant forbear — them here, 


tene 2 quando citabere teſtis 
Hart cy Rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut ſis 
Falſus, & admoto diftet perjuria tauro 
Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere canſas. 


Their Fourth Inference was; That we cannot 
bind ourſelves by Oath to do Things that are 


not good and praiſe-worthy 3 and it the Obli- 


gation was bad in itſelf, they thought that it 
was conſequently of no Force, or not Binding; 
and that a Man, far from being bound to ſtand 
to his Word, was obliged to break it. In ſuch 


caſe, ſays Seneca, Scelus eft fides 3 and by pet 


forming our Promiſe, we do but crown a firſt 
Crime by a ſecond. On thus Principle; Cicero 
Lib. 3. de Offic. aflures us, that Againemmon 


was doubly guilty, both becauſe he had bound 


himſelf by an Oath to ſacrifice his Daughter 
Iphigema, and becauſe he had ſacrificed her, by 
Reaton of that Promiſe. 


Laſtly; 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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Laſtly, They inferted from thence, that whe: 


a Man fwcars, he cannot have too much Up. 
rightneſs and Sincerity, They condemned by 


thoſe Shifts and Evaſions which Craft and Ma. 
lice have invented to eſcape the moſt facreg 


Covenants, and which Cicero calls, The Fubter- 
ures of Perjury 3 Perjurio latebras. They 
thought that thoſe falle Subtletiès were direct! 

contrary to Oaths, and. that they did intirely 
ruin the Nature of them; for Oaths have been 
inſtituted only to make the Intentions of Men 


more plain and certain; and thoſe Reſinings 


do but render them more obſcure and . 


guous. So that, according to their Principles, 


open Fraud was leſs to be feared than thoſe hid. 
den Deceits 3 becauſe we beware of the one, 


and do not at all miſtruſt the others: And we 
do even reſpect them, becauſe they have che 


Appearance of Probity. Butz as Cicero 1ays, 

Lb. r. d2 Offic. There 1s not, bs civil Society, 
a more dreadful Sort of Injuſtice, than that of 
thoſe Men, who, when they theat the moſt, tai: 
the greateſt Care to appear under the Dreſs «f 


. honeſt People, Totins autem mijuſtitie nulla 


Capitalior eff quam eornm, qui cum maxime fal 
lunt, id agunt ut viri boni eſſe uideantur. 
But if, according to the Antierits, the Ke. 


ſpect which is due to Oaths did engage the 


to be ſo careful when they took them; it eng 
ged them no leis to Fidelity when they has 
taken them. They had thereupon Two gteat 


| Rules: The one, That for any Conſideration, 


Whatevcr, 
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whatever, a Man could not diſpenſe with keep- 


ing cloſe to his Oath ; the other, That it muſt 


be kept in all its Extent, 
No Reaſon could unbind the Man, who had 


once contratted ſo ſacted an Obligation; nei- 


ther the Failacy made Uſe of, in order to de- 


ceive him into an Oath ; nor the Violence done 


to him; nor the Infidelity of the Man with 
whom he had entred into Covenant; nor the 
Loſſes that might befall him from the Perform- 
ance of his Word, how grcat ſoever thoſe Loſſes 
might appear. Let us now examine their Opi- 
nions concerning cach of thoſe Heads : And if 
we find that ſome of them be too much on the 
Extreams, let us excuſe the too great Severity of 
the Maxims, by the Inclination, which is yet 
preater, that Men have to be but too remiſs in 
their Practice. 

It was to no Purpoſe for a Man to alledge, 
that he had been impoſed upon. Whatever he 


could prove thereby, was, that he had been too 


impruderit. But they thought that for that very 
Reaſon, a Man deſerved to be puniſhed for his 
Imprudence, by pertorming faithfully, what he 
had raſhly promiſed. They owned, That it 
followed from thence, that a Man could not 
be too cautious before he ſwore ; but they 
maintained, that the Oath being once raken, 


there was no Exception to be made againſt it, 


and that it remained only to fultil religiouſly 
one's Word. We have a very fine Example of 
it in Alexander ; Having been inſulted by the 

H People 
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People of Lampſacus, he marched, in order 
to deſtroy that City. One of the Inhabitams 
called Anaximenes, who had had formerly fore 
Sharc in the Education of that young Prince, 
was. delired by his Fellow-Citizens to go and 
meet the King, and to intercede for their com 
mon Country. But as ſoon as Alexander iaw 
him afar off, 1 fear, cryed he, that I, 
graut you what you come to demand of wit. 
Fell, ſays Anaximenes, 1 beg of you to de{troy 
Lampiacus. This ſingle Word was like aDike, 
which' diverted all of a ſudden that Torrent that 
was ready to overthrow every Thing, The 
young Prince thought that this Oath, which he 
had let flip out of his Mouth, and wherein he 
had deſigned to comprehend, a politive Excep- 
tion of what ſhould be deſired of him, did nevet- 
theleſs bind him. And his Thoughts thereupon 
were not a mere Notion of a private Man; i: 
was an Opinion generally received; as we may 
infer, jt from the Danger Euripides fell into, 
' becauſe. he had not had a ſufficient Regard for 


it in one of his Verſes. Phadras Nurle gocs 


to Hippolitus, and having tyed his Tongue 
with an Oath, the acquaints him with the Love 
that unfortunate Princeſs had for him. Happe 
tus, ſtruck with Horror, No, ne, I wort 
hold my Tongue upon it, cries out in bis tir! 
Agitation, I did net think to bind myſelf to 1. 


* by that terrible Oath ; My Tongue did maced 
fear, but my Heart did net. 
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Ma langue a fail ſerment, mon cur nen 4 


point fart. 
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The Poct had no ſooner brought in that 
Maxim into his Tragedy, than he endcavours, 
by all manner of Lenitives, to ſoften the Odium 
it might incur; tor the young Prince imme- 
diatcly applies himſelf to the only reaionable 
Way: He condemns his firſt Tranſport; he 


takes the Reſolution, whatever it may coſt 


him for it, to ktep the Secret he had too un- 
adviſedly bound himſelf to; and he fo well 
keeps that Reſolution, that at laſt he chooſes 
rather to periſh, ſuſpected of the molt horrid 
Crime, than to clear his Innocency at the 
Expence of the Oath he had ſworn ſacrificing 
thereby to the Fidelity of an Oath, both his 
Life, and his Reputation, which was deater to 
him than Life. But nory/ /ithſtanding all theſe 
Precautions taken by Euripides; notwithfland- 
ing the great Skill he uſed in ſpeaking of 10 
nice an Affair; the Actor had no ſooner 


uttered this Verſe, than all the Atheniaus ex- 
claimed againſt it, and highly ſhew'd their In- 


dignation. They talked to have the Poct 
Arreſted, and to purſue him according to the 


Law, as being guilty of Impicty. I hey could 


nat pardon him, becauſe he had, even in a 
Tragedy, and with all imaginable Reſtrictions, 
H 2 ' ventured 
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the Danger his Father was in at Nome, ran 
thither immediately, finds the Wey to get into 
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ventured upon a Propoſition, which, accord. | 
ing to Cicero, lib. 3. de Off. was yet Capable of 
a 'good Explanation 3 {o great was then their 
Rigidity concerning what might poſſibly caſt a 
Blemiſh upon the Religion of Oaths, 
The Violence done to a Man was not a more 
Tawful Excuſe: And they did not even con- 
ccive, that ſuch a Reaſon could be alledged to 
excuſe an Oath that had been taken for the 
Performance. f a Thing: For what Violence 
can be made to a courageous Man? anſwers, on 
this Subject, he, who of all Heathcn Authors, 
did, perhaps, beſt *treat of the Queſtion con- 
ccrning Oaths, When a Man owns that he 
has yiclded to Violence, does he not thereby 
own that he has acted like a Coward? And 
when docs & ever happen, that a Confeſſion of 
Cowardicc can acquire to the Man who makes 
it, the Privilege of forſweating himſelf? Therc- 
fore Marcus Pomponits, who was in this Situa- 
tion, did not heſitate a Moment to pronouncc 
Sentence againſt himſelf. He was Tribune of 
the People, and, according to the Obligation 
of his Employment, he "had accuſed Titus 
BHantins, becauſe he had got laid down his 
DiQatorſhip at the Time preſcribed by the Laws. 
His Son, who was a lively and bold young 
Man, and very well known to be ſo aftcr- 
wards, under the Name of Manlius 'Torquatus, 
having heard in the Country where he was, 


the 


. 
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the Houſe of his Father's Accuſer, ſurprizes him 
by himſelf, and ſetting a Poniard to his Throat, 
forces him to ſwear, that he would Icave off 
" proſecuting his Father by Law, There never 
was an Oath extorted with more evident Vio- 
+ lence. Yet Pomponius told the People what 
had happened to him ; and declared to them, 
That he no longer thought himicif bound to 
go on ia the Accuſation he had begun againſt 
J. Manlius; and this was the Opinion of every 
one on this Matter. . 
It was to no better purpoſe for a Man to ſay, 
that another had not ſtood by his Word to 
him. Repriſals were forbidden to him, and 
another Man's Perjury did not authorize him 
to forſ wear himſelf. Yet ſome Romans found 
no Fault with this Word of Atreus, who, in a 
Comedy made by Accius, lays, to clear him- 
ſelf from Perjury ; I never did, nor ever will 
grove my Word to a Man <9 docs not himſelf 
ſtand by his Mord: Fidem eque dedt, neque do 
" enfidelt cuiquum. But Cicero, whom 1 often 
quote, and who cannot be too often quoted on 
this Matter, condemns this Maxim, as per- 
nicious; and aſſerts, that it cannot be other- 
wile excuſed in this Place, than becauſe the 
Poct does not utter it in his own Name; but 
puts it in the Mouth of an impious King, who, 
ſpeaking according to his Character, introduces 
that Maxim as a Part of the Viciouſneſs inſcpa- 
rable from the Man. Cum trattaretur Atreus, 


perſomæ ſerviendam fuit. For they placed their 
| H 3 Glory, 
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Glory, not in being faithful to thoſe that are ſo; 
but to be faithful even to thoſe who are not 
ſo. Therefore we read, that Silius Italicus, 
after very great Encomiums of chat egregious 
Exactneis, wherewith Regulus had fulfilled the 
whole Obligation of his Oath, thinks that he 
cannot give a finer Encomium of the glorious 
Action of that great Man, than by ſaying ; 
Thou foalt be praiſtd in all Ages, for haut 
been faithful to the Carthaginians, the mo 
unfaithful of all Nations. 


Tu longum ſemper fama glifcente per æuum, 
Tnfidis ſervaſſe fidem memprabere Pens. 


The laſt Excuſe, wherewith a Man might have 


| palliated his Petjury, was the Loſs that ſhould 


accrue to him who ſhould ſtand to his Word ; 
but how great ſoever that Damage might be, 


they did not think it could in any Cate autho- 


rize a Man ro break off the Promite he had 
tworn to perform. The Example of Regulus 
ſcemed to them, to be peremptoty in this Matter. 
There never was a Man, who, by fulfilling his 
Oath, could expect more dreadful Contc- 
quences. He knew, ſays Horace, * the cruel 
Torments the Hangman had prepared for him. 
Arque ſtiebat, que ſibi barbarus tortor pararet. 
Yet he goes away from his Friends, and from 
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the People, which oppoſed his Return; he goes 
away, 1 fay, from them, with the ſame Tran. 
quillity and Evennets of Mind, as he would 
have ftollen himielt from his Fellow Cifizens to 
go, during ſome Days, to reſt in the Country, 
after having determined fome Diſpute of a long 
ſtanding. Nom aliter tamen dimotit obſtantes 
amicus, &c. And what is ſurprizing is, that 
People were not at firſt ſtruck with the Magna- 
nimity ot that great Man; becauſe they 
reckoned that he had done but what he was 
bound to do: His Action acquired its greateſt 
Praiſe from the Corruption of. the ſucceeding 
Ages. What afterwards appeared fo Great and 
Huſtrious, ſays Cicero, was but common and 
prainary in Regulus's Time. The Vertue of 
thoſe Men, with whom he convyericd, did not 
allow him to act otherwiſe; and how wonder- 
ful ſoever his Behaviour nay ſeem to be now, 


Age he lived in. Nobis nunc miabile videtur, 
Mis quidem temporibus aliter facere non potnit. 
Ttaque iſta laus non eſt hominis, ſed temporum. 
It was then a very common Opinion among 
the Romans, thar a Man, rather than to break 
his Oath, was to be ready to dare the moſt 
dreadful Things there could be in Exile, Priſon, 
and even in Death ittelf, The Reaſon of it 
was, that of all the Misfortunes that may befal 
a Man, the greateſt is to violate his Oath : 
Moreover they pretended that a Man who 
had a great Soul, looked on theſe Evils, as 
; H 4 being 


the Hero is ſeſs to be prailed for it; than the 
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being not really ſuch ; and even conſider d 
them as ſo many Benefits, When they were in. 
curred for a rightcous Cauſe. 

But how backward ſoever they were to dil. 
penſe with Oaths, they were no leſs ſtrict con- 
cerning the Manner of performing them. 
Ihcy required from a Man, religiouſly to fulf 
whatever Promiſes he had made ; inſomuch, 


that the Expectation of the Man to whom the 


Promiſc had been made, was to be intirciy 
fulfilled ; For the Rule of what was to be donc 
by him who had ſworn, was not the Intent 
he might have had; otherwiſe Oaths might 
have been but meer Deluſions or Impoſitions, 
becauſe he might put whatever Conſtruction he 
pleaſed on his (wearing ; but it was the Intent 
of the Man to whom he had taken his Oath, 
and which ariſing naturally from the Words 
themſcives, could not be unknown to him 
who had bound himſelf by Oath. A Roman 
General, ſays Cicero, lib. 1. de Off. had agrecd 
with the Enemies for a Ceſſation of Arms 
during Fifteen Days, and did, notwithſtanding, 
DRE their Territories every Night, under 
retence, thet by the Words of the ,Trucc, 


mention was made of the Day only, and not 


of the Night. The Senate and the People 
condemn'd his Conduct, and term'd it a fraudu 
lent and deceitful Action; becauſe he could not 
2 ignorant that the Enemies intended to in- 
clude both the Pay. and the Night in the 
Treaty. 


The 
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The Carthagmians,in another Circumſtance, 
had taken Priloners ten Romans, who were 
allowed to go to Rome, when they had bound 
themſelves with an Oath, that they ſhould 
return to their Camp. One of them was no 
ſooner gone out, than he returned thither, pre- 
tending to have forgotten ſomewhat there, and 
going away immediately, he went on his Jour- 
ncy, He thought he had performed his Pro- 
mite by that firſt Return. And indeed, fays 
Cicero, he was free from his Obligations accord- 
ing to the Letter, but he was not ſo in Reality, 


Erat verbis, re non erat. Now as to Oaths, 


adds that great Man, the Intent and Purpoſe is 
to. be our Rule, and not the literal Significa- 
tion of Words. Semper autem in fide, quid 
ſenſeris, non quid dixeris, cogitandum. An 


admirable Principle, which ſolves all Diffcul- 


ties: For it follows from rhence, that though 
3 Man performs whatever the Letter of the Oath 
ſignificth, yet he forſwears himſelf, if he falls 
ſhort of the Expectation of the Man to whom 
he ſwore : Whercas, on the contrary, a Man 
does not commit a Perjury, when he aniwers 


thoſe Expectations, though it ſeems that he 


docs not perform ail the Significance of the 


Letter. In a Word, the conſtaut Doctrine 


of that excellent Heathen Caſuiſt, is, That 
Fraud does never free a Man from his Oath, 
but binds him more. Fraus aſtringit, non dif- 
ſolvit perfurium. 
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Such was the Nicety of the Ancients, as tg 
the Binding of Oaths. But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, they were not all fo ſcrapulous ; for 
ſome of them did even teach à quite contrary 
Doctrine, and conſider d them but as fo many 
Triftes. Few People are ignorant of that famous 
and deteſtable Maxim, which had fo great a 
Vogue among the Ancients : That Children 
were to «be impoſed upon by Toys, and Men by 
Oaths. Tis not known who was the fitſt 


' Publiſher of it, whether it was Phits  Alexan- 
der's Father, as e_/Zfranus ſays, or vſander of 


Sparta, as Plutarch relates it, or Dionyſins the 


Tyrant, as the ſame Plutarch ſays in another 


Place; but tis no great Matter to know it, and 
it were perhaps to be wiſhed, that ſuch an 
abominable Maxim had had the ſame Fate with 
the Name of its firft Author: However, a RG. 
man Emperor had not a much greater Aver- 
fon for Oaths, when being deſired to puniſh 
one who had forſworn himſelf, he anſwered, 
That it was the Patt of the Gods to revenge 
the Injuries done to the Gods ; Deornm Inju- 
rie, Dis curæ. Laberins was uſed o tay, 


that tlie Oath was the ſhorteſt Way to get rid 


of one's Credirors, and did, in his comical 
Speech, give this Definition of it, Emplaſtrun 
ers alieni; A ſpecifick Remedy to cure Debts, 


" Plautiis in one of his Comedies, introduces 4 


Man, who was always cqually ready to takc 
Oarhs, and to break them. Did you not fwear 


unto me, ſays his Creditor, that you would pay 


L 10 |] 
— my Sum? Jes, he replies coldly, and 7 
* ſwear it to you, if the Fanty take 
ou ſhall then pay me, anſwers the Firſt. 
0 no, not ſo, replies the laſt; Oaths have 
been found out 10 preſerue one's Eſtate, and 
not to loſe it. 


Fusjurandum rei ſer ande, non perdendir, 
cunnitum eſt. 


There were but too many People, who 
ſcriouſly utter d ſuch Maxime, or who endea- 
voutred to have them received under ſome pro- 
fanc Jeſt. But it would be unjuſt and unrea- 
ſonable to charge all the Ancients with the 
ridiculous and profane Thoughts and Opinions 
of ſome private Men amonęſt them. There 
have been in all Ages bold Men, who gainſay 
the moſt ſacred Truths. But we muſt judge of 
the Opinions of each Age, not by the Thoughts 
of ſome few Libertines; but by thoſe that have 
been approved of by moſt honeſt Men, Now 
if we apply to the preſent Matter, this Rule 
which is ſo agrecable to the Principles of 
Equity; it muſt be owned, that as to what 
concerns Oaths, the Ancients have been able, 
by the ſole Help of right Reaſon, to come 
very near the Sublimity of the Chriſtian Morals, 
and perhaps they have ſometimes attained to it. 
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Affairs, they made Uſe of them both within 
and without their State, Without, in Order 


of Mag iſtracy, and of Military Diſcipline. 


required. 


Name enrolled in the Catalogue of Citizens. 
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CAP, v. The Uſe made of Oaths, by the 
Ancients, in Ciuil Society. 


As they had ſuch ſublime Notions of Oaths, 
they endeavourcd to make an uſeful Applica- 
tion thereof in Civil Socicty. They conlider'd 
them as one of the chict Foundations of pub- 
lick and private Safety, In ali important 


to ſtrengthen the Alliances, Truce, and Trea- 
tics made with Foreigners: Within, to bind 
all the Citizens unanimouſly to procure the 
Good of the common Caulc. 

In every Government we may diſtinguiſh 
three Sorts of Dignities ; thoſe of Prieſthood, 


Oaths were the firſt Step a Man was to make, 
in order to enter into them ; and hardly 
any of them could be entered upon, without 
Swearing firſt of all to perform the Dutics 


And there was even at Athens a very ſin- 
gular Cuſtom, vue. That every Man that was 
porn in that great City, was bound to ſwear, 
not only when he enterd into Empjoyments, 
but even when he had, for the Arſt Time, his 


Their Deſign was thereby that the firſt Obli- 
gation young Men entered into, thould be 


with the Common-Wealih, Until then they 


Were 


* | 
1 1 
were but the Sons of Athenians, without 
being . propetly Athenians themſelves, It was 
by that publick and folemn AR only, that they 
became Members of the State. Every Circum- 
ftarice of that Feaſt was great and magnificent. 
The young Candidates were not admitted to 
take that Oath, but when they were in their 2oth 
Year of their Age : They were obliged to tarry 
till that Time, that their Reaſon, which begun 
to be then in its Force, might perceive the 
whole Extent of the Obligations they were 
going to lay upon themſelves; and which Na- 
ture had laid upon them before-hand. The 
Ceremony was performed in Agrauluss Tem- 
ple, and that for ſome particular Reaſons 

culiar to that Place. Agraulus was one of 
the Daughters of Cecrops, and for her Affection 
to her Country, deſerved that divine Honours 
ſhould be rendered to her. Under the Reign 
of the King her Father, a cruel War ravaged 
Attica. The Oracle was conſulted about the 
urgent Neceſlitics of the State. The God 
anſwered, I hat pubſick Calamities ſhould cafe, 
if come Member of the State would ſacrifice 
himſelf for the Safety of the reſt, The young 
Princeſs having heard that Anſwer, ſecretly 
fled away from her Governeſs, and threw her- 
ſelf headlong from the Top of a Tower. The 
Athenians, moved with Sentiments of Grati- 
tude, erected a Temple to her : And it was 
before her Altars, thar rhe young Athenians 


* themſclyes to their Country ; that 
the 
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the Remembrance of what ſhe had donc, 


might give them to underſtand what they were 
always to be ready to perform: The Form 


of the Oath anſwered the reſt of the Ceremony. 


Stobæus and Pollux have tranſmitted it to us 
in theſe Words: I will nat di ſhanour the Pro- 
Jeſjuen of Arms, and will never fave my Ife 
+: @ ſhameful Flight. I will fight to the 4 
40% far «ag 345 of Religion and the State, 
together with the al her Ci . if it be meet, 
1 will nat ſet my Country in 4 worſe Condition 
than that wherein I found it; bus I will do in, 
ulmoſt to render it even more flouriſhing. I will 
Submit wmyfeif te tbe Magiſtrates and Las. 
and to whatever ball be ordered by the c. 


mon Conſent of the People. If any Body 
_ break, or endeavour to aboliſh the Laws, | 


will not canceal ſuch an Attempt ; but I wu! 
775 it, either by myſelf, or jointly with 7) 

Law-Citizens. I will remain firmly additicd 
to the Religion of my Anceſtors. To witneſs 
all this I call uson Agraulus, Enyalius, Mars, 
and Jupiter, 


"Iropss Seal,  A3zevAG., ED, Apts, Ze 


Tis a Matter of Surprize, that other Nation 


did not borrow from the Athenians, a Cuſto 


which could ſo well kindle the Love of tc 
Country in the Heart of all young Citizens. 
But it among other Nations, it was not neccl- 


lary to take one's Oath, in order to be incor- 
f porate » 
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potated into the State; yet it was abſolutely 
requiſite to do it, in order to get ſome Em- 
ployment ia it. Among thole ſcveral Places, 
to which Merit and Vertue can raiſe a Man, 
thoſe which concern the Miniſtry of Altars, 
have always had the firſt Rank. None could 
be initiated into them, without 4 Sort of Con- 
ſecration, which comprehended a Vow and an 
Oath 3 The AHigh-Prieft ſworc to maintain 
Religion in all its Rites : the Prieſis, to live 
with all che Sanctity of Manners required from 
the Sacrednels of their Character. Beſides 
thoſe general Oaths, they took ſome particular 
ones, according to the ſeveral Functions laid 
on them. And ſo Heſtais obliged themſelves 
never to let the ſacred Fire go out; the Feci- 
ales, who were entruſted with the Care of 
treating with the Enemies, bound themiclves 
to follow the Rule of Juſlice in every Reſpect, 
whether they were favourable to the Romans, 
or contrary to their Intereſt, The Augurs, 
who were like ſo many Depoſitaries of the 
principal Things which concern'd Religion, 
affirmed that they would diſcover none of the 
Things that related to its Myſterics. A Cau- 
tion which was not unneceſlary ; for molt of 
the Things they were intruſted with, were 
- often ſo ridiculous, that Cato, who had been 
in that Poſt, ſaid, That le could not think 
how two Augurs ſaould meet without laughing. 
But it is to be obſerved, that the Pricits, by 
this firſt Oath, acquired the Privilege to take 
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no more afterwards. If it ſometimes happen d 
that their Teſtimony was requiſite, they were 
to be believed on their Word, and they were 
not to be obtiged to ſwear : Plutarch relates 
ſeveral Reaſons for this Privilege; and among 
others, theſe two chief ones: The fitſt, Thar 
Swearing being a Sort of Torture laid on frec 
People, tormentum liberorum, Decency recui- 
red, that Men conſecrated to the Gods, ſhould 


have their Soul, as well as their Body, frec 


from whatever might look like Violence and 
Conſtraint, - The Second is, That it was nor 
convenient that Men ſhould be miſtruſted 
about Things of ſmall Moment, who had 
been truſted with whatever is moſt ſacred and 
auguſt. 

No leſs Caution was uſed as to Fudees. 
All thoſe who in Greece entered into any 
Magiſtracy, obliged themſelves, after a folemn 
Manner, to determine according to the Laws. 
Kare v5 pac twi3uay. The Aſſembly of the 
500, the Theſmothete, the Archonts, ſwore 
like the reſt : The Areopagrs itſelf was not 
diſpenſed with in this Reſpect. Kouty dere, 
Curye ) Bound; ſays Plytarch in the Life ot 
Solo. At Rome every Magiſtrate was equally 
expoſed to the ſame Neceſlity. But they were 
not ſatisfied to have them {ſworn once tor al 
as it's practiſed among us. They were oblige 
to renew their Oath, in every Cauſe they were 
to judge. Indeed we don't find in the Works 


of the Antients, any politive Authority tc 
inducc 
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indace us to believe, that their Senators ob- 


ſerved the ſame Cuſtom : But if they took ſo 
many Cautions with thoſe who had only the 
Cognizance of private Affairs; is it not very 
likely that they were yet more cautious cons 
cerning thoſe, who had the Care of the pub- 
lick Concerns ? Beſides, methinks we may 


- from the Heads conclude for the Members, 


Now tis certain that the Conſuls took an Oath, 
and eyen twice : Firſt, When they entered into 
their Employment; and, Secondly, When 
they reſigned it. By the firſt Oath, they bound 
themſelves to do nothing but for the publick 
Good, In Trajar's Panegyrick, there is a very 
curious Deſcription of that Ceremony. By the 
Second, they averred, that during the whole 
Courſe of their Adminiſtration, they had aimed 
only at the Intereſt of the common Cauſe. 
We have an Example of it in the Perſon of 
Cicero, which deſerves a particular Attention. 
He tells us himſelf, that going out of his Con« 
- ſulſhip, he did {wear as his Predeceſſors were 
always uſed to do: But that he uſed theſe 
Words, which were never uſed before, nor 
could be uſed by any Body: I ſizear, that I 
alone, did, by my Care, {ave both Rome and 
the Republick. Rempublican atque hanc urbem 
mea unins ope efſe ſatuam. 

The military Oath was required with the 
ſame Order. It has always been looked upon 


as the moſt faithful Guardian of Diſcipline, and 


ſureſt Guarantee of good Succeſs ; But I don't 
7 . 1 know 


. 
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; was obſeryed the next Day, when they began 
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know whether any Nation ever catry d it to a 
higher Pitch of Perfection than the Romans. 
Wherefore the Maximm was uled 
to call it, The great Myltery of Roman Poli- 
ticks. Sever Th Pe He do g woke. 
That Oath was treble, and comprehended the 
thtee chief Qualifications required in military 
Men, vis. Obedience, Valuur, and Fuſtire, 
Obedience, as to the General; Yalour againſt 
the Enemy ; and Ju/?ice towards evety Body, 

Now all thoſe, who bore Arms, oblig'd — 
{elves by three Oaths, to a ſevere and inviola- 
ble Practice of thoſe three Vertues. They 
took the firſt Oath when they were liſted; and 
its Form contained, That they would exactly 
be preſent to receive the Order of the Conſul, 
ard would net abſent themſelves, but by his 
Leave, They received the Second, when 
they took their Place in the Body wherein 
they were to ſerve ; and then they promiſed 

never to quit their Rank, except to go to 
Battle, and not to return till they had over- 


come the Enemy. Laſtly, They took the 


third Oath, When they encamped; and then 
they ſwore not to wrong any Body, neither 
in the Camp, nor a thouſand Paces round 
about ir. They were ſometiqes fo ſcrupulous 
on this Point, that, according to Marcrs 
Sceanrus, a Roman Army having one Evening 
encamped near a Tree loaded with Fruit, it 


thelt 


* 
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their March, that none of them had been 
meddled with, nor ſtollen away. 


And theſe Oaths were properly what compleat- 


ed the Soldier, and conferred on him the Right 


of uſing his Weapons, And when he had taken 
them but for a Time, and when that Time 
was over, and a new Occaſion offered, hc 


not allowed to Therefore Cats Son 


having been diſcharged, and yet remaining in 


the Army, becauſe hc was fond of War; his 
Father wrote to the General, that if he would 
keep him, he ſhould bind him by a new Oath, 
becauſe the firſt ſubſiſting no more, he could 
not lawfully draw his Sword. By this great 
Severity the Romans intended to ſignify, that 
no Man had any Right upon the Life of auo- 
ther, unleſs he received that Right from pub- 
lick Authority. A Principle ſo univerſally 
zeccived by all the Antients, that in a Day of 
Battle, Chryſas, Cyrus's Soldier, having thrown 
down his Enemy, and having alrcady his Arm 
ited up to give him the deadly Blow, ſtoppd 
all of a ſudden, becauſe he heard the Retreat 
Jounded. IIc t that this Signal taking 
away from him the Right of Fighting, it did 
much morc deprive him of the Right of Kil- 


ling him. 


was bound to take Oaths afreſh, or he was 


- 
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3 vi The Horror the Antients hat 


for thoſe, who violated their Oaths. 


From theſe Maxims of the Anticnts, and 
eſpecially from their Conduct in Purſuance o 
them, we may eaſily perceive how great an Hor. 


tor they had for the Infringers of Oaths ; They 


were looked upon as deteſtable Men, one of 
them being ſufficient to bring Deſtruction on 
a whole Nation. They even thought that their 
Impiety might be fatal, not only to thoſe of 
their own Age, but to the remoteſt Poſte. 
city. Wherefore, they were very ſeverely 
puniſhed, and the Puniſhments inflicted on 
them were no leſs than Intamy and Death. 


Vet it ſeems as if there had been a Sort of 


Exception and Privilege in Favour of certain Per- 


ſons. Such were Orators, Poets, and Lovers. 


Orators ſeemed to have a very great Liberty 
on this Head, Nothing was more common 


than to hear two of them ſwear cach on his 


Side in his Cauſe, the one to affirm a Thing, 
and the other to deny it; from whence it 
neceſſarily tollow'd, that one of the two mul! 


-forſwear himſelf: But Cuſtom ſeem d to autho: 
rize ſuch an Abuſe, Demoſthenes, one of the 


greateſt Orators that ever was, was alſo one ot 
the greateſt Swearers that ever was. He does a. 
every Page call the Gods to witneſs: Some- 
times tis Jupiter; ſometimes tis Apollo; ſome- 


times. Minerva, the — Goddess of Athen, 


and 


* 


Jus 7; I 
and oftner all the Gods at once. c_A/chimnes, 
the moſt vehement of his Rivals, is continually 
reproaching , him with that. * That Man, 


ſays he, thmks, that by much Swearing be 


ſhall” render true ' what is falſe, —— He 
never calls, ſays he in another Place, the Gods 
to witneſs with a greater Confidence and Bold. 
neſs, than when he knows that what he 1s 

going to ſay, 1s paipably falſe. — If we 
are to believe that viſionary Man, ſays he again 
in another Place, he has Colloguies. all the 
Night with that Minerva, by whom he ts 
eternally forſwearmg himſelf in the Day Time. 
—— If he thmks, lays he elſewhere, to impoſe 
upon us by his Oaths ; One of the two Things 
wif} be, That either he imagines new Gods, 
by whom he has not hitherto forfworn himſelf ; 
or, T hat he looks out for new Hearers, who are 
noi Med to his Perfuries. But ti ſurpriſing, 
that (A ſchines, who very ſeriouſly cenſures 
it as a great Crime in Demoſthenes, is himſelf 


perpetually falling into the ſame Fault, as may 


be ſeen by his Writings.  Quintilian very 
judiciouſly obſerves, that there's no great Skill 
in Swearing. thus: And that out of all the 
Beauties that are to be found in the Works of 
thoſe grear Men, theſe are to be ſure thoſe 
that may be moſt eaſily imitated. And tis 
likely, for this very Reaſon, that their Succeſ- 
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ſors ſeem to have endeavoured to imitate then 
in this Practice, rather than in all the others; 
Becauſe Experience ſhewed them, that in a 
Diſcourſe tis more caſy to utter great and ter- 
rible Oaths, than to give good Reaſons. 
No greater Regard was had for the Oath: 
which the Poets intetſperſed through thcir 
Works. They were perſuaded that they made 
Uſe of them bur to fill up the Meaſure of 
their Verſes, or to vary their Stile. Moſt of 
them were very free with them, and efpecialiy 
Theatrical Pocts. The Tragedies of A ſcbi- 
tes, Sophocles and Euripides are full of them; 
and there's almoſt nothing elſe in Comedics; 
for if you but open thoſe of Plautus, you 
will think, that one of their greateſt Pleaſures 
was to heap Oaths on Oaths, cvery one of 
them till more odd and ridiculous than the 
former. "Tis trnc that thoſe who atrerwards 
applied their Mind to the fame Kind of Poetry, 
were a little more cautious: But they never- 
theleſs called upon the Gods to be Witneſſes 
of ſeveral Things wherein their Icterpoſition 
was not very neceſſary. And to tell it by the 
Bye, tis perhaps according to their Example, 
that our old Poets were ſo fond of Swearing : 
For they do too often, and without much Ne- 
ceſſity, place in their Works the holy Name 
of God and of his Saints. And though theſe 
Names ſeem to be placed there only for 
Rhime Sake; yet it muſt be owned, that 
there is. in them ſomething ey plain, and 
that 
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that they haye a good Effect in their old Stile. 
Fobn of Meux, who continued the famous 
Romance of /z Roſe, in one Place ſwears by 


—— Par St. Julian, 


Marriage et mauvais hen. 


By St. Julian, Marriage is a bad Tie. And 
in another Place he {wears by St. Denis. 


Femmes. prudes, par St. Denis, 
Aut ant en eſt, que de Phenis. 


There are, by St. Denis, as many chaſ?t Mameu 
as there are Phacnix's. 

Octavian of St. Celaus ſwears by luis own 
Saul, and that for the moſt frivolous Thing in 
the World. e 


LBonnes gens, j ai perdu ma Dame ; 
Quila trouuera, par mou ame, 

Combien quelle ſoit belle E bonne, 
De tres grand cæur je la lui donne. 


Good People, I have loſt my Miſtreſs. Whaſe- 
ever ſhall find her, by my Soul, thaygh ſhe be 
handſame and good, I do very willing!y grue her 
renn 
Reverence makes me omit the too frequent 


Places, where Gods Name is not ſpared. 
\ | But 


* 
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| But of all Oaths, none ſeemed to be more 


indulged than thoſe of Lovers. They were 
rather looked upon as Sport, than as ſerious 
Obligations. Plato gives us a Reaſon of it, 
which will perhaps appear to be little ſuiting 
the Gravity of ſuch a Philoſopher. *Tzs, ſays 
he, becauſe Love is a Child, and that nothing 
well contrived mnſi be expected from that Ape. 
However, all thoſe reciprocal Proteſtations, 
which arc the ordinary Product of an obſtinate 
Paſſion, were looked upon as a different Lan- 
guage, which is no Precedent, And even theſe 
two Words, Lover's Oaths, grew into a Pro. 
verb, and ſignified, in common Language, fa//- 


Oaths. The Fair Sex did not a little contri- 


bute to that Diſcredit. Yet ſome Means were 
uſcd at fitſt, in order to have this Opinion 
received, which would have had a great Forcc 
to keep them within the Bounds of their Duty, 
if it could have been once very well ſettled. 
They pretended to make them believe, that it 
they happened to break 'their Oaths, they 
ſhould be puniſhed for it in, what is moſt 
dear and precious to them, i. e. in their Beauty 
That at each Perjury they ſhould loſe ſome 


one of their Charms : That even their leaſt 


Falſities ſhould be as ſo many little Spots, 
which would eclipſe the- Brightneſs of their 
Complexion ; In a Word, that their Shape, 
Hairs, Teeth, and even their Nails, ſhould 
ſuffer for it. Theocritus, in his Ninth Ayl. 
inſtead of ſaying, Do not for ſivcar your fetues 


1 
more, uſeth theſe ads Do no more 
bring ſmall Pimples on the our Tongue. 
fa Tou are ſo handſome, 7 he in Jie 
Twelfth, that in 7 your Beauty, I need 
not be afraia to have Marks f Fa/fhood flig- 
matized on my Face. But it was in vain for 
Men to preach ſuch a Piece of Morality ; 
Women would not be impoſed upon by that. 
Experience removed from -them thoſe vain 
Fears which they endeavour'd to fill them with. 
They were fully convinced in their Heart, that 
though they did often deceive, yet they were 
never the uglier for it. Wherefore this Opi- 
nion was rejected, in order to ſtick to a Second. 
The Gods were ſuppoſed to go Hand in Hand 
with Women: That Z#upzzer delighted in their 
Perjuries: That Venus herſelf, the Nymphs, 
and the cruel God of Love, did but laugh at 
them. 


Ridet hoc, zuguam, Venus ipſa rident 
Simplices Nymphe, ferus C Cupidb. 
| | Hor. Lib. II. Od, 8. 


They went farther; they were told that th 
acquired ſomething by forſwearing themſelves. 
"Tis advantagious for you to violate your Oaths 
lays Horace to Barma  * 


Expedit tibi cineres opertos fallere. | 
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I but ſau, ſays he, that you were pimii ſbed once 
for it, that you had ont of your Teeth 16405 white, 
or a Nail leſi ſpining, 1 could perhaps e 
you. Bus you have ſtarce forſwworn yourſelf, 
than you became more charming, and than the 
Hearts of our Young Romans are iutirely take 


wp With you. 


— — Sed Ju, ſimul obligaſti. 
Ver fidum votis caput, eniteſcis 

Pulcrior multo, juventmgue prodis 
975 Publica, Cura. 


Theſe Principles found leſs Difſiculty to be 
received by Women; and moſt of them by 
their Conduct made. People believe that they 
adher d to this laſt Opinion. 

Thus, Gentlemen, have I given an Abridg- 
ment of the Hiſtory of Oaths, as they were 
uſed by the Antients. Here, as in moſt other 
human Inſtitutions, we may ſce a ſurptiainę 
Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly; of Truth and 


Fal ſhood: whatever is moſt venerable and auguſt 


in Religion, confounded with what is mo!! 
ridiculous and: contemptible in Superſtition. 
A faithful Picture of Man, who deſcribes him- 
{elf in all his Works, and who is bipaiclk alto 


_ gether, and in the · main, a monſtrous Com- 


pound of Light and Darkneſs, of Greatneſ 
and Miſery. . 


END of Diss Rr. II. 
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** 


SHEFORE I ſpcak of the Monn- 
ments, which ſerved to write the 
Hiſtory of the Firſt Antiquity, 
it would be of Importance to 
know at what Time the Ule of 
Writing was found out; but Iam very far from 
deciding ſuch a Picce of Antiquity. Our of 
ſeveral Opinions, it will be cnaugh for me to 
mention thoſe, which have been the moſt re- 


garded by learned Men, and this to obtain your 
ä Senti- 
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Semindehts. Gentlemen, whereon I ſhould * 
proud to frame mine. 

Nothing certainly was more uſeful, nor 
more plcaſant to human Life, than to be able 
to call to Mind what was paſt, and to give a 
fixed Being to the Notions of the Soul, in order 
| to traaſmit them. to Poſterity, without any 
J Change or Alteration, Nature methinks 
| prompted Men to it; and yet it was not an eaſy 
: Matter to invent that rare Secret: Nevertheleſs 
f it has been found oft, and as'feon as it was 
| | known, 'tis moſt certain, that -Cuſtom received 

| and eſtabliſhed it, and there remained neccl 
„ ſacily Ome Steps in the Monuments of People. 

Thoſe who give the leaſt Antiquity to the 
Invention of Letters, aſcribe to Moſes the 
Honcutr of that invention; and even, as if it 
were too much, they aſcribe that Glory to 
Tables of Stone. They ground that Opinion 
on feveral Rratons, which we will tonch by 
the bye; and then we will own, that Writing 
before Moſes was very little uſcd, and that 
ſeveral Nations have been a long Time with 
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dut it: And this alſo has — che Occa- 1 
ſion of ſo much Confuſion and Abſurdny, in I 
the ancient Hiſtories of thoſe People, in their t 
Religion and Gencalogies of their Gods. But h 
all that docs nor prove that Writing was un- bs 


known every where, and that Moſes had no * 
Memoirs and Collections, which had bec 
kept in the Families of the Jews. 

ha | No 
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Now thoſe who take him to be the Inventor 
of Letters, ſay, that he does not cite any Book 
anterior to his Law; that no mention is made 
of Lettors and Writing, in ſome Places where 
they would certainly be mentioned, if they had 


been known ; and that it the Remembrance of 
illuſtrious Actions has been preſerved, it could 
not be any otherwiſe than by Tradition. 

But to this it is replyed, that Moſes, Numb. 


Mi. has mentioned the Book of the Wars of 


the Lord. But this Book is a Thing very much 
unknown, and has much divided learned Men. 
St. Auſtin thought it was neither made by a 
Patriarch, nor by a Prophet; bat that it was 
written by the Nations themſelves which had 
been overcome, -and looked on that War 
as deſerving the Name of * 7he Il ar of the 
Lord; and that when Moſes mentions it, he 


goes it no greater Authority than St. Paul 


given to a Greek Poet, when he has cited 
a Paſſage taken out of his Works: But how. 
ever this would prove that the Book exiled 
before Moſes. 

Morcover, 'tis pretended, that no mention 
is made of this Art, in ſuch Circamftances as 
it is probable that they would have committed 
to Writing, if it had been known, When Abra- 
bam ſends Ehezer into Meſopotamia, to nego- 
tiate Haac's Marriage with . Rebecca, no 
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Letter was given to that faithful Servant. When 


Iſaac had the Wells dug, which the Philiſtines had 
fill d up, it is only ſaid, that he gave them the fame 


Names, as his Father had given them. And 


when Jacob eretedin Bethel, the Stone which 
he had put under his Head, as a Monument of 
the Viſion he had had there, no mention is made 
of any Inſcription. When * Zoſep/'s Bretbren 
go into gt, and when Foſeph ſends for 
Benjamin, neither the Father, nor the F Son 
do write a Word to one another : And 
from this Preſumption, it is inferred, that they 
did not write in thoſe. Days. But fuch a 
Proof don't ſeem to be convincing. | 
Job lived before Moſes, and his Hiſtory 
muſt have been tranſlated before the Pen 
a teuch. 

'Tis anſwered, that if it were fo, Mo ts 
would not omit to oppoſe ſo great an Example 
of Patience, to the continual Murmurings of 
the 1/raelztes. Tis even ſuppoſed, that Fob 
was in Miſery, when the ſrae{tes were yet in 
Egypt ; for no mention is made of the Lay, 
and of the Prophets, neither in Jobs Speeches, 
nor in thoſe of his Friends, nor in the Con- 
ference God was pleaſed to have with that 
holy Man. 

But it would be rath to ſet down the Time, 
and the Name of the Author of this Book ; 
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tis by meer Gueſs, that ſome attribute it to 


IJaias, or ſome other Prophet, others to Solo- 
mon, who was accuſtomed, as it is well known, - 


to Dialogues and Sentences, to whom Poetr 
was familiar, and to whom the Arabick Stile 
was not unknown, as may be gathered from 
his Converlation with the Queen of Saba. 
Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied, but that 
Jab was acquainted with Writing and the ſeve- 
ral Ways of ingraving on Lead and Stone; 
when he ſays, Fob xix. 23. Quis mihi tribuat 
ut ſcribantur Sermones mei in libro ſtylo ferreo 
& plumbi lamina, vel celte ſcupantur in cilice. 
He would not have ſpoken to, if Letters had 
been unknown in his Days ; and they muſt 
be very antient, ſince the Apoſtle St. Jude al- 
ledges the Book of Enoch, who being the 
Seventh Patriarch after Adam, did prophecy 
before the Flood: Prophetavit autem & de his 
timus ab Adam, Enoch, Jud. 14. Tertullian, 
Hab. mul. Cc. 3. pteſumes, that this Book 
was preſerved in the Ark, or reſtored by Noah, 
who knew the Contents of it: Oyinor nom puta- 
verumt ſcripturam Enoch ante cataclyſinum edi- 
tam, poſt eum caſum orbis omnium rerum aboli- 
torem, ſaluam eſſe potuiſſc. Si iſta ratio eſt recor- 
dentur pronepotem ipfurs Enoch fuiſſè ſuperſtitent 
Cataclyſmi Noe, qui utique doineſtico nomine 
& haereditaria traditione audierat & memine- 


rat de proaui ſi penes Deum gratid, & de 


omnibus predicatis ejus. Tis no Matter that 


it be Apocryphal ; it is enouęh that it be agreed 


K that 
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that it was, as many others, which are quoted 

in the Books of Kings, of which St. Auſtin de 
Civit. lib. 18. c. 38. ſays, that they were 
not reccived as Canonical, neither by the 
Jeu, nor by the Chriſtians, becauſe of theit 
too great Antiquity, Icſt many Faults might 
haye crept into them by the Succeſſion of 
Times: Quorum ſcripta, ut apud Fudeos & 
apud nos in autoritate non eſſent, nimia fuit 
antiquitas, propter quam videbantur habenda 
eſſe ſuſpetta, ne proferrentur falſa pro veris. 
And beſides, ſays that Father, we cannot be 
very ſure, that thoſe are the Works of the holy 
Men whoſe Name they bear, Quoniam utrum: 
eorum ſint, quorum eſſe dicumtur, incertum eff, 
& ob hoc eis non habetur fides. But this, as 
well as ſeveral other Books, being quoted in the 
Bible, it cannot be denicd but, that they arc 

' very old, and from hence tis concluded that 

* the Uſe of Letters muſt be of a very great An- 

þ tiquity. 

| Foſephus Antiquit. Jud. lib. f. c. 3. ſays, 

| That we are beholden for the Science of A/7ro- 

. bey to the Children of der; and becauſe they 

had learned from Adam, that the World ſhould 


be deſtroyed by Water and Fire, being afraid 

p Teſt that Science ſhould be loft, before Men 

| had Time to be inſtructed in it, they were in- 
duced to build two Pillars, the one of Bricks, 
and the other of Stones, on which they engra- 
ved the Learning they had acquired, that if the | 
Flood ſhould ſpoil the Brick Pillar, thats. of | 

| DE NA Stone 


3 
Stone might remain, in order to tranſmit to 
Poſterity the Memory of what they had writ- 
ten upon it: And Foſepbus adds, That this 
Pillar was yet to be ſcen in Syria in his Time. 
This Fact, tis true, is contradicted by ſeveral, 
becauſe tis not certain, that the Children of 
Seth did inhabit Paleſtina; but this proves ne- 


vertheleſs, that even from that Time there was 


a Sort of Ingraving or Inſcription. 

Voſſius asks alſo, How the T/rae/rtes could 
have rcad the Law, if Writing had not been 
known before ? Thoſe who tay that Moſes is 
the firſt Author thercof, take their Argument 
from St. Auſtin, who ſays, That Moſes ap- 
pointed Maſters to reach them; De Civ. lib. 
18. c. 39. Moſes in populo Dei conſlituit qui 
docendis luteris preefſent, priuſquam divine 
lepis ullas litteras noſſent. Let the Reader 
judge, whether ſuch an Anſwer be convincing 
againſt Vaſſius; and whether thole Maſters, 
whom St. Auſtin ſuppoſethi to have been ap- 
pointed by Moſes, be a Proof that there were 
neither Letters nor Writing before that Pro- 
phet : And as all the People were obliged to 
tead the Law, and cycn to tranſcribe it, a 
oreat many Maſters were wanted ro teach 
every Man, as they are even now neceſlary, 
to fit Mankind for the moſt ordinary Sciences, 
and the Affairs of leſs Moment. It may be 


faid only, that the Knowledge of Letters 


was vety rare amongſt a Nation, whoſe chiet 


Occupation Was Husbandry, and who hardly 
HE knew 


doe. 
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knew any other Way of living than that of 


Shepherds : For that Knowlcdge ſpread but by 
little and little among Nations. 

Ihe moſt received Opinion among the Greeks 
is, that Letters came to them from the Phan. 
cians. Herodotus relates, that the Jontans called 


Books Diphteria, becauſe they were written 


on Goats Skins, and that they called Letters 
Phenician, becauſe they held that Caamus had 
brought them out of Phænicia; and on this 
Occaſion, I cannot forbear mentioning theſe 
fine Verſes of Lucan ; 


Pheenices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris, 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 


Noverat, & ſaxis tantum volucreſq; fer; 
Sculptaq; ſervabant magicas animalia linguas. 


We ſee thereby, chat before the common Way 
of Writing was found out, the Egyptiaus nlcd 
to write on Rocks with the Figures of Brutes ; 
a dumb Sort of Language, whereto they had 
aſcribed arbitrary Signitications. _ 

Quintus Curtius, ſpeaking of the famous 
City of Tyre, ſays allo, that the Phænician, 
found out, and taught the Uſe of Letters, 3“ 


fame lilet credere, hac gens litteras ant docuit 


aut didicit, Quint. Curt. lib, 4. cap. 4. How. 


. ever, Letters were very antient there; for 


Cicero poli tively ſays, that Greece had Poets 
who writ before Homer; and Euſebius in his 
Evans. 


P 


Euang. pr par. names Linus, Philamon, Tha- 
mirus, Amphion, Orpheus, Muſæus, Epimeni- 
des, and ſeveral others, whoſe Works did not 
come down to ns. 

Evander of Arcadia is ſuppoſed to have 
carried into Italy, thoſe Letters which Cad. 
mus had taught the Greeks ; and thereupon 
* Petrus Crmitts in his Poems, de Honeſta 
diſciplina, and Lilius Giraldus, in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Greek and Latin Poets, relate ſome 
Verſes that were found in an old M. S. which 
Voſſrus allo mentions 3 | 


Primus Hebreas Moſes exarævit litteras, 
Mente Phenices ſagaci condiderunt Attic as, 
Quas Latini ſcriptitamus, edidit Nicoſtrata, 


This Nicoſtrata was the Mother of Evuander, 
and tis Liuvys Opinion, Lib. I. Evander tum ea 
profugus ex Peloponneſo autoritate magis quam 


imperio regebat loca, venerabilus vir miraculo 


litterarum, rei nouæ inter rudes artium homines. 

Pliny ſays alſo, That Cadmus gave ſixteen 
Letters to the Greeks ; That the old Jonick 
Letters were like the Phænician ones, and 
that thoſe anticnt Characters are almoſt the 
ſame as thoſe uſed by the Latius. And Sra- 
liger, on the Chronicles of Euſebius, pretends, 


6 
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* He lived in 1304, and was Scholar of Politianus. 
+ He lived in the XVth. Century. | 
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that the Aſſyrian and Phænician Letters ate 
the ſame as the Samaritan, which the Jews 
made Ule of before the Babylonian Captivity. 

However, certain it is, that Lerters were very 
antient in Apt. Didorns Siculus, lib. J. 
ſays, that the c_,Zgyptians claimed the Inven- 
tion of them, after they had, during a long 
Time, made Ute of the Figures of living Crca 
tures, to expreſs their Thoughts. AſJernn; 


' © Aigyptii litteras, aſtrorum curſus, Geome- 


triam, arteſque plurimas abs ſe fuiſſe inventas, 
nonnulli has in c_Egypto inveniſſe quemdam 


nomine Menona affirmant ; ſed apud eos ani- 


malium effieies logo litterarum erant. Letters 
muſt be very antient there, ſince we learti out 
of Tacitus, Anm. II. 60. that Cermanicus viſited 
the great Ruins of old Thebe, where Marks of 
its former Opulency were yet to be ſeen in 
© Egyptian Letters engraved on Obelisks 
Mox viſit veterum Thebarum magna veſtigia 
& manevant ſiruttts molibus litters Ap 
priorem opulentiam complex. One may read 
on them the Tribute paid by thofe People, 
the Weight of Gold and Silver, the Number 
of Horſes and Arms, the Ivory and Perfumes 
for the Templcs, the Taxes laid on Corn and 
other Goods of Men. Anantient Prieſt was or- 
dered to explain theſe Inſcriptions 3 for as 
Died. Siculus, lib. 4. C. 1.. obſerves, None 
but the c_Zgyprian Prieſts did underſtand the 
ſacred Letters, Litteras, quas ſacras appellant. 
ſoli ſacerdotes norunt ; which is an Argumenc. 
. | that 


143357] 


that the Knowledge of Letters was brought 
thither of a long Time. Valerius Maximus, 
lib. 8. 7. alſo relates, that Pythagoras, being 
in Apt, did learn there the «Egyptian 
Characters, and that having read the Books of 
their Prieſts, he found in them the Hiſtory of 
a great Number of Ages: Pythagoras c_Agyp- 
tum petit, ubi litteris ejus gentis aſſuetattus, 
preteriti æui ſacerdotum commentarios ſcrutatus, 
innumerabilium ſaculorum obleryationes cogno- 
vt. | 
But if there was a Time, when Letters were 
ſo little known, how could Hiſtorians, and 
Moſes himſclf, relate to us what happened in 
the World before them? The Anſwer ſhall be 
the Subjcct of ſeveral Diſſertations. 

As for Moſes, they ſay that he may have 


written by an hereditary and domeſtick Tra. 


dition of the Patriarchs ; for from Adam to 
him, they reckon but four or five Generations 
of thoſe ſame Patriarchs, as it is particularly 
obſeryed in the Chronology of ſacred Hiſtory ; 
and that then paſt Events were yet in the Me- 
mory of all Men, eſpecially in a Time, when 
there was no other Hiſtory which they might 
read, and that from Father to Son they ſpoke 
but of what happened to their Anceſtors ; and 
tis even likely, that there were ſome other 
Writings; and it is viſible that the Book of the 
Righteous, mention'd in the Book of Jaſbua, and 
in the Second of the Chronicles, contained the 


Life of the anticnt Patriarchs. 
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We aiſo know, that Moſes had been 
brought up amongſt the e_/Zgyprians. He bc- 
came afrerwards their Neighbour : He was not 
far from the Chaldeans and Aſyrians, who are 
the three oldeſt Nations we know of, And 
ſo vie may lay, that he was ſurrounded with. 
all the Antiquitics in the World, and that, 
humanly fpeaking, and without the Help of 
ſupernatural Proofs, there never was a more 
credible Hiſtory than his. 

But the Event has proved, that he was a 
faithful Hiſtorian, ſince we are convinced, that 
he was alſo a Prophet inſpired by God ; he 
could then well write Tranſactions that wets 
paſt, who has foretold ſo many Things to come, 
of which we have ſeen the fulfilling, 

Ihe Prophet Iſaias ſpeaks of that Revelation 
of paſt and futurc Things, which God had made 
in Fayour of his People, and of which other 
Nations could have no Knowledge by their 
Idols. Who is like unto me? ſays God, * Quis 
femilis mei? Let him explain, in Order, from 
the Beginning of the World, what I have done 
for the Settling of my People; let him foretel 
to them the Things to come. Yocet & annun 
ziet, & ordinem exponet mihi ex quo conftitus 
Populum antiquim, ventura & que futura ſunt 
annuntiet eis. | 

Andas we arc not ſurprized to ſee an Author 
write down the Hiſtory of a Town, or of a Na. 
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tion, we muſt not neither be ſurprized, that 
ſuch a Man writ down the Hiſtory of all the 


World, ſince he had the Benefit of a conſtant * . 
Tradition ; and that he was allo inlightned by 


that All-ſecing Being, who alone did exiſt be · 
fore the Foundation of the World, and who 


only could acquaint Men with the Knowledge 


ot the Time he had created it. 


As for the other Hiſtorians who are inferior 
to Moſes, both in Time and Abilities, though 
ſeveral of them are charged to have written 
Fables, rather than Hiſtorics, at leaſt we come 
thereby to the Knowledge of the Time, when 
nothing is related of a Country, and of the Time 
when Men begun to appear in it: And the 
Knowledge we acquire by Fable and Hiſtory, 
ſerves to convince us, that the World began 
to exiſt, at that Time only which doſes relates 
that it did. 

But the Ancients were not ſo depriyed, as 
it is ſuppoſed, of the Helps which are fit for 
Hiſtory ; for a long while before the Birth of 
Feſus Chriſt, the Queſtion of the Age of the 
World was debated by the Epicureans, and 
other Philoſophers ; and that obliged the ſeveral 
contending Parties to ſeek for Proofs of its An- 
tiquity, or its Novelty: And Authors of every 
Nation have proved, That the pretended Ob- 
ſcurity of the firſt Ages, was not ſuch, but that 
a great many true Things might have been ſeen 


through it. 
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Now 1 undertake to prove, That beſides the 
Memoirs which muſt have been kept of it, 
whatever Obſcurity and Confuſion there was 
in it, has been ſupplied by authentick Monu. 
ments which prove it; that is to ſay, by Hymns 
and Songs; by the Buildings of Labyrmths and 
Cities; by the Temples conſecrated ' to the 
Gods; and by tae Offerings made in them; by 
the Altars, Statues, and Pillars; and by the In- 


tercourſe which Nations had one with another. 


Two or Three of thoſe Articles will make up 
the hiſtorical Matter of this firſt Diflertation. 
Firſt of all, I ſay, that in the firſt Antiquity, 
Hymns and Songs were made uſe of, to pre- 
ſerye the Memory of great Events. If Home, 
did not ling his Verſes, at leaſt they were re- 


| hearled in ſeveral Parcels, until they were col. 


lected by the Care of Pyſſtratus. 
This alſo proves, that Mufick is very ancient. 


According to Diodorus Siculius, lib. 3. and 
Plutarch, Linus, Orpheus s Brother, was the 
firſt who made uſe of it in Greece, and who 
taught Hercules the Art of playing on the Ly 
And there are in Stobæus ſome Verſes aſcribed 
to him; and Drony/at Halicarn. lib. 1. gives 
that Glory to Carmenta amongſt the Latzns. 
That Author ſpcaks alſo of the Verſes which 
were called, The Hymns of the Country, and 
which were ſung to the Praiſe of great Men 
and he adds, that it was a common Practice at 
Athens, and at Rome, in Triamphal and Func- 
ral- Pomps. 


 Lycurgus 
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Lycurgus ſent for à * Poet of the Ifle: of 
Crete, to come to Sparta, in order to ſoften, 
by his Vertes, the People who were yet wild 
and ſavage. And tis very likely, that in order 
to preſerve the Rememhrance of important 
Affairs, Songs, as Horace ſays, were at firſt 
uſed. Hence it is, that they are ſaid Zo ſing, 
inſtead of to ſpeak. | 
They ſung Laws before hey wrote them, 
and Ariffotle, in his Post. Art. fays, that the 
Agathyrſi, a Nation in Europea Sarmatia, 
practisd it ſo in bis Time. In Arcadia, the 
Children themſelves were taught to ſing the 
Laws of the Country, aud the Praiſes of Heroes, 
It was no Shame to be ignorant of Learning, 
but it was moſt ſhameful! not to know thoſe 
Songs. * | 

The ſame Cuſtom was practiſed in the Eat: 
And we read, that the Magi ſung the Hymns 
of the Nation, during Darms's March. 

The r oft ancient Cuſtoms, which the firſt 
Hiſtorians have tran{mitted to us, in this re- 
ſpect, perfectly agree with the Books of Moſes, 
who in his plain Narration, acquaints us with the 
Conduct of the firſt Men. There is no con- 
ſiderable Event, but what is celebrated by a 
Song. + Muſick is made uſe of in it, and the 
Iftaelitiſ Women make up a Chorus, to an- 
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ſwer to Mary, Siſter to that illuſtrious Law- 
giver, He makes uſe of this Way of * ſpeak- 
ing, not only in his Songs, but in the Pre- 
ditions he left to the Hebrews before his 
Death; and in like manner, he has made uſc 
of the moſt ſublime Verſiſication before Homer, 
and all that, without doubt, F That the Re- 
membrance of it might not be loſt. ; 
his is an Help for Hiſtorians, which is by ſo 


much the ſurer, that what is expreſſed in Verſes, 


is more càſily retained; and that even Ballads 


may be an uſcful Epocha to Hiſtory, 


'Tis alſo likely, that the firſt Care of Men, 
was to ſeck after the Conveniencies of Life, 
They built Houſes, to ſecure themſelves from 
the Injurics of the Weather. A natural In- 
clination for Society, cauſed them to come 
near one another, and conſequently, to form 
Societies, and to build Cities; and being neceſ- 
ſitated to ſecure themſelves from wild Beaſts, 
and eſpecially from the neighbouring Nations, 
they had thoſe Towns ſurtounded with Walls, 
Towers, and Ramparts. 

Even in Abrabams Time, there were 
Towns in the Land of Canaan, and as many 
Kings as Towns; and when he goes into Egypt, 


he finds that huge Country already under the 


Authority of a Monarch, whoſe Power and 
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* Num. xxi. 14. 24 
IId. Sevil. 4b. orig. c. 18. | 
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Dignity may be gueſſed at; by the Honour he 
raiſed Foſeph to; by the Meaſures that Miniſtet 
took to preſent him his Father, and Brothers; 
and by the Peoples Submiſtion to his Orders, 
notwithſtanding the Plagues that Nations was 
afflicted with, for the Sake of the 1/raclites. 
All theſe Conſequences may be drawn from the 


laſt Chapters of Gena, and from the firſt 


Chapters of Exodus. 
Even then, they erected Buildings which were 
wonderful, both by their Form and Largeneſs. 


Pliny * ſpeaks with Admiration of the firſt 


Labyrinth, that was built in Egypt, in the Iſle 
of Meris, by King Pete-Sucus, or Tithoes, 
accotding to the Calculation of the Zzyprians, 
14600 Years bcfore the Time in which he 
wrote; and it was ſo wonderful a Work, that 
he calls it, Portentoſiſſimum humani impendii 

us. It was, according to Pomponius Mela, 
6. I. c. 9. a vaſt Incloſure, which contain d 
Three thouſand Buildings, amongſt which there 
were twelve Royal Houſes: And Pliny thinks, 
that on the Model of that Labyrinth, Dædalus 
erected that of Crete, though he had imitated 
but the hundreth Part thercof; and tis of that 
Ovid ſays, Metam. lib. 8. 


Daedalus ingento fabræ celeberrimus artis 
Ponit opus, turbatque notas & limina fiexu 
Ducit in errorem Variam ambage Viarum. 
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Herbilotus, lib. 2. likewiſe ſpoke of it, and 
S$trabo after him. 

There was alſo another at Lemmos, remark- 
able fot the Magnificence of its Pillars. Pin 
lib. 5. c. 9. thinks; that it was built by three 
Architects, whom he calls Zmilus, Rhodys, 
and Theodoris, and he ſays; that ſome Remains 
of it were yet to be ſcen in his Time. There 
was alſo * another in Italy, which Porſerms, 
King of Hetruria, had appointed for his own, 
and Succeſſors Grave. 

The moſt ancient Hiſtorians ſpeak of Theb# 
in Egypt, famous in Homer, for its hundred 
Gates. OSfrabo ſays, That in his Life-time, 
there were yet to be ſeen ſome Towers and 
Obelisks of it; and we have ſeen above, what 
Tacitus ſays of it in Germanicus's Voyage. 

The Town of Memphis was alſo one of the 
moſt Illuſtrious, and the Reſidency of the Kings 
of Apt. Old Cairo was built on the other 
fide of the Nile. Tanis, or Tſoan, was allo 
in this Country ; and who can doubt, but that 
ſuch famous Towns, were but as ſo many ſpcak- 

55 ing Books, that publiſhed their own Hiſtory ? 

| When Moſes in the 10th Chapter of Ceneſis, 
makes an Enumeration of the People who 

[ came from the Poſterity of Noah, who were, 

| to be ſure, the Stock of all the Nations in the 
World, he mentions ſeveral Towns, and eſpc- 


| | — | as 
* Strabo, b. 17. 
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cially Babylon and Nineveb, as being of the 
remoteſt Times; and all Hiſtories are agreeable 
to this. | 

Nimrod begun to be powerful on the Land, 
and gave Room to the Proverb, Quaſi Nimrod 
robuſtus venator coram Domino; that is to ſay, 
He was a proud and ambitious Man, who was 
the firſt that uſurped a tytannical Domination; 
for he gathered rogether a Troop of young 
Men, under the pretence of hunting wild 
Beaſts; and having hardencd them to Labour, 
and accuſtomed them to uſe the Bow and Arms 
of thoſe Times, he formed an Army of them, 


wherewith he ſubducd a great many People, 


who being accuſtomed to a long Peace, were 
{urprized by an unlooked-for Violence. 

He began to reign in the Country of Babylon; 
Fuit autem principium regni efus * Babylon 3 
wherefore ſeveral imagined, that this Nimrod 
was Belus, who built the Tower of Babel. 
He was alſo the firſt Author of Idolatry, though 
Tertullian ſays, it had begun before the Flood; 
but St. Cyrillus contr. Ful. l. 1. and ſeveral 
others, thought that it was actuafly eſtabliſhed 
but in the Time of Belus, who after he had 
been a downright Robber, would have him- 
ſelf to be a God: And his Son Niuus, fup- 
porting ſo impious a Deſign, exected for him, 
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under the Name of Bel or Baal, a magnificent 
Monument, and a ſumptuous Temple, and or- 


dered his People to worſhip him. It does even 
appear, that moſt of the idols, clpecially in thc 


Eaſtern Parts, took their Names from that, as 


Beelzebut, Beelphegor, Baalberith, Baalga- 


met, &c. 
Minus ſurpaſs d his Father in Cruelty, and 


the Extent of his Conqueſts, and carried bus 


Dominions as far as the Ladies. He built 
Babylon, which ſome ſay Semiramis finifh'd. 
He alſo built Nzzeveh, to which he gave his 
Name, and afterwards made it the Seat of his 
Empire. 

Others ſay, that the Country of Babylon 
being not of Cams Children, from whom 
Nawrod deſcended, but of the Children of oc, 
Air, who was his ſecond Son, could not 
brook Nimrads Tyranny ; and ſo departcd 
from Babylon,” and began to build Nzmeveh, 
as it is. ſaid, Gen. x. 11. De terrd ta egreſſis 
eff Aſſur, & 2dificavit Niniven; but NI 
having conquered it from the Children of Su, 
prodigiouſly#agerandized it, and made it the 
Capital of his Dominions. Such great Events 


| —_—_ never be forgotten. 


And the rather, becauſe of the prodigious Big 
neſs of thoſe two Cities, ſome * jay, that Bavy- 
lon was 360 Hades in Compals, and had 25 


„ 


* Diod. /ib. 2. 16. Bochart Jil. x. c. 12. 
5 Towers. 
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Towers. Its Walls, according to Strabo, were 
thirty-two Feet broad, fifty high, and its Tow- 
ers ſixty. And tome have cven related, that 
when it was taken by Cyrus, thete were ſome 
Places in the City, where they heard nothing 
of it 'till Three Days atter. | 

Iſaias ſpcaks of it as of the Wonder of 
People. Nebuchadnezzar had then ſome 
Reaſon to make it the Subject of his Vanity 
for; as the Prophet Daniel (peaks, he had been 


the Reſtorer thcreot : Nenne hc eft Babylon 


magna, quam ego 4dificaut in domum regni, in 
robore fortitudmis mee, & in gloria decorts 
mei? Dan. iv. zo. 


When Seleucus built Seleucia, and trans- 


ferred thither the Inhabitants of Babylon, he 
did not deſtroy, as Pauſanias Lib. 8. de Arrad. 
Lib. 4. de Meſſen. ſays, either the Walls of 
the Town, or the Temple of Belus. And 
thoſe Monuments being yet ſubſiſting, one 
could not be ignorant of the various Chances 
of that magnificent Town. 

Nineveb was tourteen Leagues in Compaſs: 
and we read in Jonas iii. 3. that it had long 
been a Journcy of three Days: The King of 
it, in thoſe Days, was, according to ſome, 
Phnl, Sardanapaluss Father, whom Mana- 
hem brought into the Land of Iſracl, with 2 
great * Army in the 77 1ſt Year before J. C. 


F ud * 


* II Kings xv. 19. 
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By theſe great Cities one may judge of the 
Labour of the firſt Men, and how many other 
Towns there were in the Countries that 
were inhabited. The Scripture mentioneth U7 
in Chaldea, and allo Caran, mentioned by 
Ammian. Marcellin. And Appian ſays, that 
a Roman Captain retired into a Town of that 


Name, after the Defeat of Craſſus. 


The Country called Artacena, by Strabo, 
Lib. 16. is, according to Scaliger, that which 
Moſes calls Arei, and tis perhaps that which 
is mentioned by Tibull. Lib. 4. Ardet Aretis 
velut unda per hoſpita campis. 

By this Skill ot Men, in erecting ſuch pro- 
digious Buildings, we may judge of the City o 
Tyre. It muſt be a large and ſtrong Place, 
lince it appeats by the Book of Judges, ch. xviii. 
7, that it was a common Proverb, That the 
Inhabitants of Lais thought themſelves as ſafc 
within their Town, as the Sydonians within 
theirs. 

Aſter Sydon, Tyre was the ancienteſt Town 
in Phænicia. There were two, the firſt was 


deſtroyed by Nebuchodonoſor, and the other 


by Alexander the Great. Quintus Curtius 
Lib. IV. Cap. 4. fays, That the antient Origin 
of this, and the frequent Changes of its Con- 
dition, render'd it famous: That it was built 
by Agenor, and that it had been a long while 
Miſtreſs, not only of the neighbouring Sca, 
but” of all the other Seas, where its Ships had 
failed. He mentions allo the antient Tyre 
| fo: 


r 
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for when Alexander told the Ambaſſadors of 
the Tyrians, that he had a Mind to go into the 
News-Tyre, in order to ſacrifice to Hercules, 
they anſwered him, That there was a Temple 
of Hercules out of the Town, in a Place called 
Old Tyre, and that he might Sacrifice there. 
Alexander, offended at ſuch an Anſwer, bee 
ſieged the New Town, and deſtroyed it by Fire 
and Sword. 

Carthage, ſirnamed the Great, was another 
fine and large City: It was, according to the 
molt received Opinion, a Colony of Tyrians ; 
and * Polybius confirms it, laying, That the 
Carthagintans every Year ſent ſome Perſons 
to Tyre, to offer Firſtlings to the Gods of che 
Country. 

It was ſo antient, that Appian, in the Hiſto- 
ry of the Punck Wars, ſays, that the Phent- 
cians built it fifty Years before the Taking of 
Troy, and Euſebius approves that Opinion in 
his Chronicles: But Authors differ very much 
concerning its Foundation. Paterculus ſays, 
it happened 65 before the Foundation of Rome; 
Fuſtin, 72; Livy, 93, Years, i. e. 296 before 
the Taking of Troy, and ſays, That it was 
deſtroyed the 607th Year of Rome. Its Ruins 
are yet to be ſeen, at 15 Leagues from Tunis. 

Joſephus, following Menander, who in his 
Hiſtory of Greek and Barbarian Kings, had 


"_ * = 


* Polyb, Leg. 114. 


ſpoke 


„ 
fpoke of thoſe of Tyre and Phænicia, prete nde, 
that this Town was built in the 144th Year 
after the Foundation of Solomon's Temple had 
been laid, which happen'd 368 Years before 
+, IS | 
, What they aſcribe to Queen Diab, is ground- 
leſs; and if ſhe, being Widow of PHiehæus, and 
ill uſed by her Brother, left her own Country 
and retired with ſome Malecontents into Avi. 
ca, ſhe did at moſt but build the Fortreſs Byr/a, 
in the Place where is now a Tower called by 
the Chriſtians Rocca di Maſtinaces, and by the 

Africans Almenara. 

The Town of Cyrene in Africa was allo 
famous for Battus its Founder, for its Poets and 
Philotophers : And ſo there were on every 
Place ſure Signs of paſt Events. 

The City of Tyre, which was again founded 
under Alexander's Auſpices, did ſoon, accord- 
ing to Juſtin, Lib. 18. cap. 4. recover her firſt 
Condition, and then the Tyrians ſent into 
Africk a great Number of young Men, who 
founded Utica. At the ſame Time, the Inha- 


bitants of Peloponneſus being driven away by 
the Poſterity of Hercules, founded Megara. 


We can't doubt but that theſe Towns and 
ſeveral others, whoſe Enumeration would be 
ncedleſs, had ſome ſure Marks of their Origin, 
either by Tradition, or by the Worſhip render d 
to their Founders, or by the Genealogy of their 
Kings; for Hiſtorians do agree with Moſes, in 


ſaying That there were as many different States, 


4 as 


a N * 
E 
25 there were Towns, becauſe, perhaps, the 
Earth being leſs Peopled, cach Town had a 
larger Territory, Pur, lib. 5. 35. reckons 
nine Kingdoms in the lile of Cyprus only; and 
ſpeaking of Jbrus, he ſays, that there were 
Six ſcore Governments, which were ſo man 
Kingdoms. When, ſays he, Men had no- 


thing of their own, they lived void of Fear and 


Envy, and had no other Enemies but wild 
Beaſts, He who had the greateſt Skill and 
Strength to drive them away, was Maſter of 
the reſt, and Men afterwards made War with 
one another, as they did before on wild Beaſts. 

Wherefore what is related concerning the 
Greatneſs and Solidity of the firſt Buildings, 
would excecd all Belicf, if the finail Remains 
of them did not excite the Admiration of our 
greateſt Architects: And the Account Hero- 
dotus, lib. 1. gives us of a Building cut out of 
the Rock, which Amaſis King of Egypt re- 
moved out of the City Elephantima, would be 
looked upon as fabulous, if che Pyramids, that 
ate yet to be ſeen, and the Obelists which the 
Emperors traniported to Roe, did not oblige 
us to believe thoſe Relations. 

Pauſanias ſays, That in his Time they yet 
beheld at Athens the Model of the Temple 
of Mimertva; and Pitruuins adds, that the 
Areopagus did yet exiſt when he wrote. 

The Town called Media by Xenophon, which 
Was not far from Babylon, had Brick Walls 

joined with Bitumen; and thoſe Walls were 
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1 Feet broad, and 100 Feet high. - Thoſe of 
Laryſſa near the Banks of Tygris, were 2 5 Feet 
broad, and 100 high. In the ſame Place, ſays 
that Hiſtorian, there was a Pyramid which was 
an Acre of Land broad, and Two high. They 
. incloſed whole Countries with ſtrong Walls, 
to ſecure themſelves from the Irruptions of their 
Enemies, and Dercyllides General of the Late. 
demonians, who lived 400 Years before Chriſt, 
had the 1/?þmus of the Thracian Cherfoneſus 
ſhut up by a Wall 37 Stages long. 
Pauſanias ſays, that the Stones, where wit. 
Corinth in Morea was built, were prodigiouſiy 
large, and the Ruins of it were yet to be ſcen in 
his Time. When the Athenians, according to 
Themiſtocless cunning Device, impoſed on the 
Lacedemonians, in order to build precipitate!y 
the Harbour of * Pyræus, they did not uf # 
any Mortar, but large maſſy Stones, which they | 
faſtned together with Iron and Lead. | 
By all this we ſee, that ſuch ſolid Works 
were able to laſt during ſeveral Ages, in ſpight 
ofthe Injuries of the Weather, and the Ravages 
of War. Strabo and Vitruvins relate that they 
ſaw ſome, and fo there is no doubt, but that 
| they were ſtrong Proofs of the Veracity of a. 
* thoſe who writ of them, as well of that of 
= Mofes, as of the Hiſtorians who came after him. 
{ | To the Towns may be added Temples ; fo: 
Men having loſt the — as | — true 
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Ge! that the Influences of the Sky wers 
ſerviceable tothe Fertility of the Earth, and, e 


fore, ſoon exalted the Sun, and even the Earth 
itſelf into Gods. They alſo thought to honour 


the Memory of thoſe. Men who had been 


tamoys for building Cities, or for inventing 
Things uſefil and neceflary to Life. And ſo 
either by Thankfulneſs, or by Fcar, or by Self. 
intereſt, as we have related, about the Time of 
Nimrod and Nmus, they crefted Temples to 

; their Honour, formed a religious Worſhip, - 
and inſtituted Feaſts and cſs 

There were famous Templesin Egypt, and we 
have already ſpoken of that at Babylon, which 
Seleucus did not deſtroy. That of Epheſus wasthe 
moſt Illuſtrious in Ya. Some ſay that it was 
founded by the Ama ons, but Pauſamias ſays 
that it was older, and that it was reported to 
have deſcended from Heaven, together with 
the Idol of Diana. 

Greece was allo full of Temples. There was 
the Temple of Apo at Delphos; that of Minerva 
at Athens; that of Ceres at Eleuſes; that of 
Jupiter at Sparta and Elis. Pliny relates that 
amongſt the Aralians, the ſole Town of Sa- 
bota contained 60 Temples within its Precincts. 
In Italy, the Greek Superſtition had erected 
many in that Part called Magna Grecta ; and 
though the ancient Gault performed their te- 
ligious Wor ſhip in the thickeſt Woods, yet it 
is viſible they had ſome Teraples, ſince Gregory 
of Tours, lib. 1. c. 30. ſays, That in Avergne, 

Crocus 
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Crocus King. of the Germans, en ar on Ei 
called Vaſſo. 

Vet the Temples were ſeldom polluted; 3 for 
Politicks, as well as Religion, did equally con- 
tribute to render thoſe Monuments ſacred and 
inviolable, cither to avert the Horror of Man- 
kind, or the Wrath of the Gods. For the Per. 
ſians having deſtroyed the Temples of Greece, 
drew on themſelves the everlaſting Hatred of 
that Nation ; and they were built up again, 
when Alexander the Great, by his Cc 1quetts, 
in Aſia, could ſend back into Greece and Egy77, 
the ſeveral Ornaments its Temples had been 
deprived of. 

Then, if we go up as high as the Time of 
Alexander, and of the Prolomæi, and even 
higher; and if we conſider the Condition th- 
World was in when Moſes wrote, we cannot 
doubt but that it was pretty well known, if not 
by written Relations, at leaſt by the Tradition 
of ſo many Towns and Temples, which ha 
ſuch ſure Marks of their Foundation and Dura- 
tion; and fo Religion itſelf, how falſe ſocyc: 
it was, afforded Memoirs for the Hiſtory of 

the World. 

From all this, I think myſelf authorized to 
infer, That the firſt Hiſtorians did not write at 
Random, and that Fable itſelf has led us to the 
Knowledge of Truth. 


